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A Brief List 
of valuable 


Government 
manuals on 


CiVIL COVERNMENT 


Elements of Civil Government. An elementary text-book for schools, 

and manual of reference for teachers and other citizens. By ALEXANDER L. PETER- 

MAN. 1I2mo, cloth. 218 pages. Price, ; 60 cents 
Simple enough for the Fourth Reader grade, yet suffictenti suneeanies and orderly in its dis 
cussions to form the basis of more advanced study in the higher institutions of learning. Extremely 
valuable also as a reference book for teachers. 

Andrews’s [anual of the Constitution. Revised Edition by Isrart 

WarD ANDREWS, DD, LL.D: 12mo, cloth. 415 pages. Price, $1.00 


Thoroughly adapted to Grammar, High School and — courses. A Manual of the Constitution of 
the United States for the instruction of American youth in the duties, obligations, and rights of 
citizenship. 
Martin’s Civil Government. By G. H. Martin. Eastern, Middle 
and Western States Editions. 330 pages, Each, 90 cents. 


The Eastern or general edition is based upon the forms of government ems in the New England 
States; the Middle States Edition upon the eS of New York, New Jersey, Penn. 
sylvania and other Middle States; the Western Edition upon the history ana "machinery rt) " govern- 
ment in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, ete 

Distinctive features are full statements of principles ; comprehensive plan; historical method; topical 
arrangement; omission of details. 


McCleary’s Studies in detinest By J. T. McCreary. 12mo, cloth. 
370 pages. Price, . $1.25 


A comprehensive course for schoo! use, eutanbe to ave ante an insight into the way in which 
public business is carried on 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans. By CHartes Norv 
HOFF. 12mo, cloth. 200 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
The elements of law, liberty, government and human rights nate intelligible to — students. 


Young’s First Lessons in Civil Government. By ANDREW 
W. YouNG. 12mo, cloth. 280 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


A Manual of Civil Government in the State of New York with an out’ine of the government of the 
United States, revised and adapted to the new constitution as amended, by E. M. HOLBROOK. 


Published by 
the American 


Economy Book Company 


Townsend’s Civil Government. By Catvin Townsenp. 
SHORTER COURSE IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 272 pages. Price, 72 cents. 
ANALYSIS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 354 pages, Price, $1.08 
COMPENDIUM OF COMMERCIAL LAw. 617 pages. Price, $2.40 


A complete series for common and graded schools, high schools, colleges, univ-rsities, aud students of 
law, etc. Recently revised and graded, bringing the matter down to date, and embodying the results 
of all recent changes in the Constitution and the order of government in the United States. 


POLITICAL ECCNOMY 


The Study of Political Economy. Hints to Students and Teachers. 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. 153 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


This ag be found an excellent work for class use when the time is insufficient to master a larger 
treatise. 


The Elements of Political Economy. With Some Applications 
to the Questions of the _ By J. LAURENCE er Ph.D. ee: cloth. 363 pages. 
Price, . $1 20 


the main of the and its prine ies, but makes no effort 
ed pe a detailed or exhaustive treatise. The leading questions o ay are treated in a brief 
and simple manner. 


Jevons’s Political Economy. (Science Primer Series). 
Jevons, LL.D. t8mo. Flexible cover. 134 pages. Price, 


Champlin’s Lessons in Political Economy. By J. T. CHamptin. 
12mo, cloth. 219 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


It contains all the fundamental ; rinciples of the eetanee ent is Gcstatnd i asa “rn of instruction in 
schools and colleges. 


Gregory’s New Political Econonty. By Joun M. Grecory, LL.D. 


12mo, cloth. 394 pages. Price, . $120 


An exposition of this science of unusual freshness and lucidity. A valuabte manual for the general 
reader as well as for teachers and students. 


By W. S. 
35 cents. 


These books are fully described in Section 18 of our Descriptive List. 
and any other Catalogue Sections that may interest you. Also ask for o 
Five and Ten Dollar School Libraries for pupils and teachsrs., 
alogues free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Write for this 


All circulars and cat- 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chieago 
Please mention JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ur circular of 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL PENS Lstab'd over 30 Years. 


SPHNCHRIAIN 


PHRRYIAN. 


Maintain their established reputation for su- 
periority of metal, uniformity, durability, and 
excellence of workmanship. 


THE SPENCEHRIAN PEN CO,, 


Proprietors 
AND 


Sole Agents, 


Samples and prices to Superintendents and 
Teachers on application, if the name of school 
is given. 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


tstenencoxaco. 


Fine points and extra elastic. 
Produces smooth writing. 
An acquisition for teachers. 


FOR Cale BY ALL STATIONERS. 
RICES MODERATE. 


ESTERBROOK'S No. Al PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


: 
> 
PROFESSIONAL PER 


For plain and ornamental writing. 
Makes fine and heavy lines. 
Just the pen for school use. 


26 40r.4 STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Is the pocketbook, but its value is determined by the amount (quan 
value is estimated by the gua/ity of their contents, and by their adaptati 
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by us have more than ordinary merit. 


_ contributions to literature. 


prepared by masters in their several departments. Wait to see them. 


SILVER, BURDEIT & CO. . 


| 31 East 17th Street, New York. ° 


ion to the needs of schools and classes. 
Among them: ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, by Prof. Noan K. Davis of the University of Virginia ; | 
THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, or Formal Logic, by Prof. W1Lt1AM Potanp of St. Louis University; SELECT MEDIAEVAL DOCUMENTS, by | 
| Prof. SHarter Matuews of Colby University ; A CONPENDIUM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Prof. J. N. Eno ; 
| afresh song book for Sunday Schools and Young People’s Meetings, by Profs. W. A. O6pEN and Cuas. Epw. Prior; ALTERNATE SECOND 


Examine them before deciding to use anything else 
| The books we have in press, and which will appear at an early day, are equally choice as to gua/ity of subject-matter. 


122 and 124 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Grenbest Stir in the World 
We wish to call your attention to books whose 
Some books recently published = 


tity) of its contents, 


OUR BEST ENDEAVOR, 
All of these are valuable | 


They have been 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


Hancock Av., Boston. 


1028 Arch test Philadelphia. 


= and THIRD READERS of the NORMAL COURSE IN READING, by Emma J. Toop and W, B. PowELt ; etc., etc. 
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Vol. “Ho. 12, 


JAMES W, QUEEN & GO. 


Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, 


We will send to any Teacher who will mention 
this Journal, our Special School Price List, 
ued, 


just iss 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. oF 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a Brain and Nerve Food, its basis the Ox Brain and Wheat germ. 
For thirty years successfully used for the cure of Nervousness, Las- 
situde, Prostration, loss of Memory, Brain fatigue, weakness of 
the pant and as a restorer of the Vital Forces. It aids wonderfully in the Bodily aod 
Mental growth of children, retards old age. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Druggists or by mail ($1), from 56 West 25th Street, New York. - Os 
that this signature is printed on the label. . 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CURE. 
A most valuable remedy for the immediate relief of Influenza, Cold in the head, Catarrh, 


Hay Fever, Sore Throat, Barache, and impaired Hearing. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail on application to us. Price, 60c., payable in postage stamps. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 

ELECTRICAL, and |v 

CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(Gi Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 


<I> 


Apparatus, JOSEPH G! LLOTTS 302, 404, 604 E.PF., 351, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IN Use SCHOOLS, Penctts. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G.8. PERRY, 73 ce — Boston. 
J.B. LIpPINcoTT Com 
717 Market St, piilladelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED 
182 Wabash Avenu, Chicago. 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Yiass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Pure 
Chemicals, 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis- 
\. factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &€. 
S MENEELY & CO., | Established | from Europe, to illustrate 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1626. | Archwology, History, 


Imported Photographs 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


Description and prices on application, | Architecture, and Art. 
for ue. 
A. UMBARD. 


Photographs from Egypt 
The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Cat: “gy and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. a. Redford, Maaa. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ELECTRICAL 
Apparatus 


Small Motors, Dynamos, &c. 


UNITED STATES 
School Furniture Company. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC OO. 


92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 


J. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


in Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented *» the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of Eamene. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require griuding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. af in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. meee | razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
fay Street. San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied ; sent by mail, 10¢. extra or C. O. D. 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Cireular Saws, 
etc. Speciall adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 


Schoo 
prices to Educational 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 


W. F.& JOHN BARNES 
949 RUBY STRERT, KPORD, 


DR. TA will mail trial ver fails; send us yous 


‘AFT BROS. “ROCHESTER. F REE 


NEW yey | Subscription to the 


ON Journal of Bducatier will secure 
one 


year’s subscription to the 
APICAL MAGAZINE month] 
year) ( Y, $2.00 a 


RemedyFres. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina 
cure in lUdays. Never returns: no purge; 
no 8a/ve; no suppository. A victim tried 


im vain every remedy has discovere 
a, which he wil! mail free to his fellow 3 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


SCHOOL DESKS OF ALL KINDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Blackboards, 
Crayons, 


Maps, 
Globes, 
Charts, 


Ete., Ete. 


For Catalogues and Prices address 


U. §. SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


307-309 Wabash Ave., 


74 Fifth Ave., 


4. REEVES, Box 3200, New York Oity,N.¥. 


to 2¢ gar No pay till cured. 
DR. J.8T EPHENS. Lebanon 


CHICAGO. 


MEDAT, 


AWARDED 


Aftera Year’s Scientific Investigation, 


The Elliott Medal 


(Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
AWARDED 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 
447 and 449 East 52d St., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


BUNTING 


When you buy Flags you 
want the best. Government 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealers in the U. 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS 
& CO., Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Dealers in Military 
Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 

\ TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpepsive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any ‘and 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 $6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO, 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Agents Wanted. 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Ligh for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF YORK LIFS 

MAN'S thrilling story Gospel, Temperance, and 
work His Name" reat tinder world of New 
York. y Mrs. HELEN Introdu 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A ‘wonderful book of ‘Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 
250 remarkable illustrations from hotographs of reai 
5,000 more Agents and Women. 
200 a month. (7 Experience capital not necessary, for We 
each Aliand Give 4, redit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 
Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 


Greatest Preacher. 


cS By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
S $1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 


XN Ss and territory assignéd on 
receipt of cents. Now 
ready. 2 B. TREAT, Pu Or, 


We wileg A and liberal Commission to 

y' $900 Salary Men and Women, TEACH- 
uns Clergymen,to NEW, POPULAR 
STANDARD WORK 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over350 choice engravings. 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
Wi atest menofthecountry Thisis no humbug offer. 


RITE AT ONCE FOR PARTICULARS IN 


RD TO SALARY. 
The Henry Bill Publishing Rerwieh, Conn. 


Readers 


OF THE 


Journal of Education 


Can secure profitable employment during 
the the summer vacation by correspond- 
ing. with us. 

e have something to offer which no 
other educational paper has, and which 
means SUCCESS to those engaging with 
us Address : 


MANAGER AGENCY DEPT. 
New England Publishing Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 


NEW YORK. 


AGENTS: make [00 PER CENT and win CASH Prins 
Sample free. Ferritory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Bway. N.Y 
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( Written for the JOURNAL.] 
THERE IS A TIME. 


BY HELEN WORTHINGTON ROGERS, 
Wellesley College. 


There is a time when spirit treads on earth, 

And mounting far beyond her childhood’s birth, 
Looks out where nature’s kingdom lies, 

With newborn light within her eyes. 


Then there’s a joy in the cooing, 
Of each wild bird at its wooing, 
And the lowliest tree-built nest 
Finds warm response within the breast. 


So, there’s a throb in the sunlight, 

In the moonbeams a vague delight ; 
And in the arching of the bow, 

A song, save she, no one can know. 


There’s a poem of forgotten lines 
Among the murmuring of the pines, 
And in the dashing of the sea, 
A chorus in a minor key. 


There’s a glow on the fair hillside, 

And a dream where the shadows hide ; 
A psalm along the garden way ; 

A benediction in the close of day. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James MoA.tisterR: Knowledge begins in perception. 


C. W. Borst, Centralia, Wash.: The parent has a 
greater interest in and regard for the child than any- 
one else. 


Pror. Witt1AM M. Davis, Harvard: The teacher 
should not go very far on any division of a subject of 
which he knows nothing. 


Supr. W. S. Eversoie, Wooster, Ohio: Nothing is 
so fatal to orderly government as inharmonious action on 
the part of those who govern. 


Prin. C. J. Livenaoop, Ursina, Pa.: Pupils will 
remain in the schools longer and will attend more regu- 
larly if they are given something definite to work for. 


State Supr. B. Lang, Nebraska: Let our 
superintendents be wisely chosen, men of intelligence, in- 
tegrity, zeal, fidelity, ambition, progress, and courage. 


Joun A. O’Keere, Lynn: The day has at length 
come when we must recognize the fact that the attempt to 


teach history without a large reference library is anti- 
quated. 


Sure. G. Lang, Chicago: Children who 
disregard law and order in society or in school must be 
reached. If moral influences have no controlling power, 
then other means must be wisely used, until the moral 
senses can be cultivated and submission to right principles 
be secured. 


Geo. P. Puentx, Normal School, New Britain, 
Conn.: Seience ought to be given a large place in our 
schools on account of (1) the universal interest in the sub- 
ject, (2) the facility with which material may be obtained, 
and (3) the abundant opportunity afforded for original 
observation, comparison, and thought. 


Surr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: Unite 
scholarship with a harsh, disagreeable tone of voice, irri- 
tability of temper, constant and indescribable nervousness, 
stinging sarcasm, bitter invective, imperfection of sight or 


hearing, a cold indifference to the emotional nature, and 
would it not be better to put little children among bears 
and wolves. 


ADEAT PAEDAGOGOS. 


BY EDWARD A. BENNER. 


It would be interesting to follow any dozen schoolboys 
for a week and observe what they are doing in their 
leisure hours. Probably a large fraction of that time is 
wasted in ill-directed experiments or in idleness. Their 
motions are unwatched and they wander about, reading 
a scrap here, trying to make a kite or a toy boat there ; 
and, most of their experiments failing, a deal of mischief 
is wrought in many instances, because of lack of direction. 
By and by, when their physical strength is well developed 
and they should become useful in some trade, it is found 
that their disposition, so long idle and untrained, is too 
weak to stand the strain of practical discipline, and a large 
body of idlers and loafers is the result. I am told by in- 
telligent manufacturers that such instances are very 
numerous among the sons of what are called the laboring 
classes. Fathers and mothers and children are honest 
and well-inténtioned. The failure comes largely from an 
unsystematic and idle use of the boy’s leisure hours. Or- 
dinary parents are so held to their work that they can 
devote none of their attention to supervision at just those 
hours when the boys most need it, and ordinary teach- 
ers are so worn with the exactions of their school work 
that they hail with joy the moment when they hear the 
last retreating footsteps of their importunate charge. 

The time has come for the return of the old Greek 
paid-agogos or “ boy-driver” if the phrase be reduced to 
literalism, who shall take charge of the boy when he is 
not under the care of his teacher. We observe more and 
more the need and the means taken to meet it. The 
various methods of meeting it differ, but the need is 
almost universal. 

The eager welcome given to the manual training and 
the sloyd systems of instruction is a sort of feverish grasp 
upon something that may employ the boy’s leisure, dis- 
cipline his idle faculties, and codrdinate his purposes to 
something that has sense and meaning. It will be a 
blessed thing for city boys when the sensible method of 
instruction now employed in manual training in the 
second grade, shall be introduced in all grades where it 
is found practicable. Few parents realize the horrors of 
vicious thinking and idle and obscene talk which boys 
may escape when their minds are occupied with new and 
useful plans which they may achieve. My own recollec- 
tions of childhood bring up the vision of the woodpile. 
It was a blessed bulwark erected for the defence of 
virtue, the strengthening of muscle and the training of 
will. There is no other “ cheap defence of nations ”’ like 
it. Happy the boy whose father is prolific of such de- 
vices. . 

While we are waiting for the paid-agogos to come, 
other means exist to rescue the boy from his idleness and 
his meaner companions. In a Lowell schoolroom the 
other day I found a fruitful means of leisure-hour em- 
ployment. The teacher had spent her own leisure in the 
excellent public library of the city, in the selection of 
historical, biographical, and other tities useful and inter- 
esting to her classes. She usually had about forty 
volumes under process of reading by the pupils of her 
room all the time, so that in the course of a year she 
secured the reading of an aggregate of nine hundred 
books by her fifty pupils. It is not so much the value of 
an acquisition gn the part of those fourteen-year-old 
pupils that I prize, but the impulse to investigation and 
healthy thinking. No boy or girl that had read those 
sound books could easily go back to meaner thinking. 
Most teachers by the judicious employment of a few 
leisure hours, can add perhaps scores of happy and use- 
ful years to their pupils’ lives. 


There are doubtless many ways of accomplishing this. 
I think it was George Baneroft, the historian, who in 
early life made a famous experiment by which he em- 
ployed usefully and happily the leisure of the boys in his 
school in Northampton. I believe it did not pay him, 
but it gloriously paid the boys. Every boy can learn at 
least a thousand things if he be rightly and wisely 
directed, and learn them with increasing comfort and joy. 
That they may do this it is necessary that in some form 
or other the paid agogos or tutor shall return. 


TRAINING TEACHERS THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF CHILDREN.—(III.)* 


BY N. A. CALKINS, LL.D., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


In the second article of this series, a comparative 
standard was given as a guide for judging the condition 
of any sense, in relation to its activity. That standard 
comprises such observations as will discover the child’s 
development in the use of the sense, and his ability to 
distinguish points of resemblance and points of difference 
between objects, or parts of the same objects, that come 
under his special attention. In addition to this, the usual 
habits of the child, in whatever matter is under observa- 
tion while studying him, should be carefully noted. 
These general suggestions will indicate a plan of proced- 
ure by which a student or teacher would be able to learn 
the nature of the child’s mental activity through any 
given sense. Such astandard for a guide in studying the 
child is specially appropriate for ascertaining the state of 
development in the color sense. 

Srupyine THE Cotor Sense.—In taking color as a 
means for training teachers, it is not intended to examine 
the child to ascertain the amount of his knowledge per- 
taining to this subject, but rather to learn the state of 
development of the color-sense in the child under obser- 
tion. When the student or teacher has learned how to 
proceed in the discovery of a child’s mental activity 
through one sense, it will be an easy matter to ascertain 
how much the child knows relating to a given subject 
which can be learned only through that sense. By know- 
ing the state of development as indicated here, the teacher 
becomes prepared for training the child in learning all 
the essential facts pertaining to color, or to other sub- 
jects under observation. 

As a preliminary preparation for studying the color- 
sense, procure colored worsteds and colored papers which 
represent fairly well the prismatic colors, and add to 
each of these,—the red, orange, yellow, green, blue and 
purple,—one or two darker shades, and two or three 
lighter ones of each of the six colors. Place these colors 
before the child, in a good light, then observe and record 
in an appropriate notebook the results pertaining to that 
child as to the following points : 

(a) Request the child to choose the color that he likes 
best, note the color; (4) ask the child to find another 
paper or worsted of the same color and note the result ; 
(c) select another color and note the child’s ability or 
failure to match it; (d) request him te match colors 
quite different from those previously selected,—note the 
names and the result in matching each; (¢) request the 
child to select the four darkest eolors ; then the six light- 
est colors, and note the names of the colors selected for 
each group; (jf) continue these tests by placing in 
groups three or more worsteds or color papers, each of 
which differ from the others but little in color, and re- 
quest the child to try to pick out those of the same color ; 
(g) place six colors in a group, two of which match, and 
two other that nearly match, and the other two slightly 
different from each of the four colors, and request the 
child to select from the group of colors those that are 
alike; (h) name colors, as red, yellow, green, blue, 
purple, light-red, dark-red, light-blue, dark-blue, light- 
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green, dark-green, etc., and request the child to point at 
the color as it is named; increase the number of colors, 
including pink, gray, brown, black, orange, ete., and re- 
peat these exercises of pointing out colors as named, and 
record the results, as above. 

How to Test ror for 
test-colors, three skeins of worsted, one of pure green, mid- 
way between light and dark green; one of light pinkish 
purple; one of bright red. Also provide a bundle of 
worsteds containing reds, oranges, yellows, greens, blues, 
violets, purples, pinks, browns, and grays. The greens, 
grays, reds, pinks, and yellows should be represented by 
several grades of each. In testing for color-blindness, 
place the bunch of worsteds on a white cloth upon a table, 
so that the skeins may be easily separated, and put the 
green test-skein a few inches from the bunch of mixed 
colors. Do -not speak the name of any color during the 
early stages of the testing exercises. 

Begin the test by requesting the one to be examined to 
select from the bunch of colors the light and the dark 
colors resemble the green test-skein, and place them along 
side of it. If the child now selects only greens and light 
blues, his color sense is normal (c.s.n.). If he select’ 
grays, yellows, or pinks, he is color blind (c. c. b.) ; but 
if he hesitates much in making selections, handles the 
skeins, puts them back, etc., his color-sense is feeble 
(c. 8. f£.). 

Examine further by using the purple test-skein, as be- 
fore. Request the one examined to select and place 
beside this test-skein the different colors that resemble it, 
If light reds, pinks, and other colors approaching these 
be selected, the child is only partly color-blind (p. c. b.) ; 
but if b/wes and bluish purples, violets, greens, or grays, 
inclining to blue, be selected, it indicates complete color- 
blindness (c. c. b.). If blues and violets be selected, it 
indicates red-blindness (r.c b.). If grays and greens be 
selected, it indicates green-blindness (g.c.b.). It is sel- 
dom that tests are made with other than the green and 
purple skeins. When a person examined is believed to 
be color-blind, the examination is sometimes continued 
with the red test-skein 

When the red test-skein is used, if reds, browns; and 
greens of dark shades be selected, tt shows the person to 
be red-blind (r.c.b ); but if he selects light reds, browns, 
and greens to match the red test-skein, it shows green. 
blindness (g. c. b.). 

In making notes of the examinations, the results may 
be recorded by using the three letters, as given above, to 
indicate the degree or the kind of color-blindness in the 
person examined. 

Very few cases of color-blindness are found among a 
thousand girls. Among boys and men, one case may 
be found in twenty-five persons. 

The vision of one who is color-blind, or partly color- 
blind, may be good in all respects except for seeing color. 
In cases where the child hesitates in selecting the match- 
ing color, or makes mistakes through carelessness or stu- 
pidity, the examinations should be repeated after a 
few days. 

Nore tHe Hasits or Osservation.—A 
knowledge of the child’s habits in observing common ob- 
jects and matters of daily occurrence, and also the essen- 
tial facts which the child has already learned through per- 
sonal experience, are indispensable to the teacher in de- 
termining what instruction should follow, and how it 
should begin. The teacher who has learned the child's 
mental condition and habits of observing common objects, 
is prepared to direct the training essential to ensure the 
further progress in that child’s education. 

In studying the child’s habits of observation, and in as- 
certaining what he knows about common objects, special 
care is necessary in making inquiries, the one who ob- 
serves and questions the child should avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, giving the child an idea that anything unusual is 
taking place. The manner of the student of the child 
should be confidential ; and such questions as may be nec- 
essary should be put casually during an ordinary talk 
with the child. (a) Get the child to tell about his play- 
things, as tops, kites, balls, sleds, ete., how he plays with 
them,—what they are made of,—where he gets them ; 
(6) let him tell about tools and implements seen at home, 
what they are good for, who use them, what they are 
made of. The student-teacher should not attempt to 
teach the child during these observations ; but he must 


watch the child as he handles and notices objects in order 
to ascertain how the child gets information, and what are 
his habits in learning. (c) If an animal is talked about, 
as a cat, dog, cow, horse, bird, fish, ete., inquire where it 
lives? what it can do? how it moves? about its feet? 
what it is good for? what iteats? (d) If the talk is 
about articles of dress, as shoes, hats, caps, gloves, 
clothes, etc., inquire who wear them? who make them ? 
what they are made of? where we get them ? 

(e) Let the child talk about a pocketknife, and notice 
whether he appears to be reciting something told him, or 
whether he tells what he knows from his own observa- 
tions. Request him to tell what the pocketknife is good 
for? to tell names of parts of it? what the knife is made 
of ? what he can do with it, ete. 

Many other common objects may be taken as subjects 
of conversation with children, while studying them to 
discover how they learn. The child’s environment should 
guide the observing student and teacher in choosing the 
objects to aid in the study. 

The facts gathered by the student should be regularly 
reported, as directed in the first article in this series, and 
appropriate suggestions made as to needed changes in 
conducting subsequent observations ; also as to how the 
facts learned about the child may be used in his further 
development and progress in gaining knowledge. 

A caution: There is no educational value in examin- 
ing the contents of boys’ pockets, nor in trying to ascer- 
tain what notions children may have about warts, lucky 
days, unlucky signs, or as to what witches can do. You 
are studying the child to learn that which will assist you 
in teaching; do not follow phantoms, nor allow yourself 
to be led into barren paths by these or similar whims. 


VOLAPUK IN THE SCHOOLS.* 


BY PROF. HERBERT (0. CREED, FREDERICKION, N. B. 
The future of Volapiik is a question of no small 
importance to the world; and if it is to have a practical 
future, it must reach the coming generation largely 
through the schools. Not that it has failed thus far of 
important recognition, for some day people will awake to 
the knowledge that Volapiik is a spoken language in 
actual use, and a written language, extensively employed 
for a variety of purposes. 

Comparatively few appear yet to know that we have 
not only a thoroughly systematic grammar, but a com- 
plete yet expansible vocabulary. Few are aware that we 
have in Volapiik poems like “ Jn Flolatim,” dramas like 
“ Wilhelm Tell,” political literature like ‘* Glulonadokiim 
de Pebeltats,”’ sacred literature like Piikeds de Salomon,” 
scientific articles in considerable variety, humorous and 
comic publications like ‘ Cogabled.” There is one single 
work, an examination of which should convince any intel- 
ligent person that this new tongue has come to stay. I 
refer to the handsome volume of oriental travel by the 
lamented Crown Prince Rudolph of Austro-Hungary, 
translated into Volapiik by Dr. Siegfried Lederer, under 
the title of “ Lefiidiénativ.” 

Let me ask, What shall be taught in our schools? 
The answer will depend upon our view of the aim and 
purpose of a school. It will be generally agreed, per- 
haps, that a school exists in order to give to the youth 
(1) training or culture,—moral, esthetic, mental, phye- 
ical, and we may add ocular, auricular, and manual ; 
(2) asa result of this training, (a) right habits and (b) 
skill; (3) partly as a result and partly asa means of such 
training, knowledge (a) of things practically useful, (d) 
of things entertaining, (c) of things edifying and stimu- 
lating. The work of imparting information, too com- 
monly regarded as the prime object of the teacher, is, in 
the view of the latter, if he understands his business, 
rather a means of cultivating the mental powers of the 
pupil. 

In the case of certain subjects, however, the practical 
value of the knowledge rises above the disciplinary value 
of the study. Such are reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the proper use of the mother tongue. To these may be 
added, in some instances, one or more languages of which 
the student expects to make actual use,—say French or 


* A paper read before 
Conventi6n at Volapuk Association at its late 


German, or Spanish or Greek. Of the several depart. . 


ments of study we must accord a foremost place to Jan. 
guage, by which is here meant the whole matter of verbal 
expression, oral and written. It is largely by one’s lan. 
guage that he is judged. A man who writes or speaks 
well is esteemed an able man, though possibly much 
inferior in ability to another who has no gift of speech, 
The former is sure to make his mark. On the other 
hand, the bungler in speaking and writing is at a disad- 
vantage, however brilliant his talents in other directions. 
But it is surely needless here to urge the claims of lan- 
guage study, so long, at least, as one confines himself to 
our native English. It will be admitted by all that the 
mother tongue is chief among the subjects of study. 

I argue for the study of Volapiik in school, — 

First, As a means of learning English more perfectly. 
[n order to know precisely what a thing is, we must know 
what it is not. To get atthe exact significance of a word, 
we must perceive what it excludes as well as what it 
includes. It is not sufficient to learn the definition of a 
geometrical term. You will not have a clear conception 
of its meaning till you have considered not only what 
does, but also what does not, come within its scope. 
Comparison is an almost indispensable means of gaining 
a true knowledge of anything. This holds true of a lan- 
guage. One cannot fully know one’s mother tongue until 
he becomes acquainted with at least one other tongue, 
with which he may compare its structure and methods. 
Any one who understands French or German or Latin 
well, can testify that he knows English the better for it ; 
and herein lies one of the reasons for teaching these lan. 
guages in the schools. Latin and Greek are of very little 
benefit to the majority of those who study them, so far as 
the knowledge of the Latin and Greek themselves is con- 
cerned. The value is found chiefly in the special forms 
of mental exercise and culture afforded by their study, 
and the aid they give to the study of our native speech. 


But the time and energy consumed in acquiring an ad- 
equate knowledge of Latin or Greek is in these days gen- 
erally considered disproportionate to the benefits derived. 
Chis is largely due to the great difficulty of the grammat- 
‘eal and syntactical construction of these languages. Now 
substitute for Latin a speech that can be acquired ina 
few months of study with comparative ease, and the gain 
is manifest. There is not only a great saving of time 
and mental energy, but the process of learning, instead of 
being an irksome drudgery, becomes a source of pleasure. 
Volapiik will be found to meet the requirements in an 
eminent degree. From the wonderful simplicity and 
regularity of its system of inflections, the grammar may 
be mastered in an exceedingly short time ; and the vocab- 
ulary is learned far more easily than that of the Latin or 
Greek or German. 

But few boys and girls, comparatively, study these lan- 
guages ; still fewer attain facility in reading and writing, 
to say nothing of speaking them. There is but little time 
in school for any one subject, such is the multiplicity of 
branches taught. Many pupils leave school before they 
have had time to go beyond the rudiments of a natural 
language. From these and other causes, there is seldom 
any great enthusiasm in the study. 

Substitute Volapiik as the language to be learned next 
after the mother tongue, and very soon all this will be 
changed. It will become known how easy and pleasant 
the study is, and in time the majority of the pupils will 
desire to take up this branch. They will begin early, 
and obtain a thorough knowledge of the language before 
leaving school. Having in view merely the general ben- 
efits of knowing a language other than one’s own, 4 
strong case can be made out in favor of introducing the 
international speech. Moreover, Volapiik has one of the 
advantages possessed by the much more difficult Latin 
and Greek as compared with French or even German 48 
a study,—it is more strictly inflectioned, affording 4 
marked contrast to our English, in which prepositions 
and auxiliary words are so much more largely employ ed. 
Canon Farrar in his work on Families of Speech, speak- 
ing of Greek as compared with other languages of the 
Aryan stock, says: “ It has preserved with extraordinary 
fidelity - ++. the most delicate refinements of verbal 
inflection; and while maintaining a perfect mastery Ve" 
the power of compounding words, it has kept this synthe: 
sis from degenerating, as it does in Sanskrit, into immea*- 


arable polysyllables.” These words, with slight modi- 
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fications, may, in my judgment, be truly applied to 
Volapik. 

My second point is that the acquisition of a systemat- 
ically constructed language, which Volapiik is, is an ex- 
cellent preparation for the study of any of the historically 
and accidentally developed languages of the nations. 
Some persons will say that if they are to study or to 
teach a language, they prefer to select one that will be of 
some service in reading foreign literature, or in foreign 
travel, or in correspondence with foreign countries, rather 
than this new one, which is nowhere, so far as they know, 
in actual use. But even granting that Volapiik was not 
a living tongue, which is not true, it is possible that to 
learn it before any other language may effect a saving of 
time. Each language learned is a great aid to the acquire- 
ment of others. If six months devoted to Volapik will 
save but a part of the years to be devoted to German or 
Latin, there will be in it no small economy, seeing that 
two languages will be learned instead of one. Each will 
be known more perfectly on account of the comparisons 
and contrasts made, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
and the study of languages will probably be rendered 
more agreeable to the student. 

To discuss the practical uses of our international lan- 
guage, I may well leave to others. Some of these are so 
obvious as to require no argument. All that may be said 
on this point will weigh, of course, in placing Volapiik 
upon the curriculum of the public schools. Somewhat 
has already been done in this direction, as, for example, 
in some of the schools of France, if I am correctly 
informed, and in the evening high school of the city of 
Boston. The work is sure to progress if wisely promoted. 

It is a truism to say that one of the best features of 
Volapiik is its world-wideness, its broadness, its versa- 
tility, its catholicity. Originating in Germany, it has its 
central authority in Paris. Devised by a Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestants are among its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. Engaged in its promotion, Frenchmen and 
Germans forget Sedan. It knows no Rome and no 
Geneva, no monarchy and no democracy. The American 
citizen and the “ Heathen Chinee,” the orthodowski Rus- 
sian, and the harem-scare’em Turk, the Monroe-doctrine 
Yankee, and the “Imperial Federation ’’ Kanuck, are 
all bound together by the bonds of a common interest in 
the universal speech. 


TABBY. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


Somehow Tabby has a bad name. Her reputation is 
strangely contrasted with the respect and attention be- 
stowed upon Rover and his kindred. Why is it? 

There is no lack of beauty in Tabby. Observe her 
graceful movements. See her soft coat. How silky- 
smooth she keeps it. She is a quadruped, it is true, and 
bipeds feel far above her, but how many might take a 
lesson from her in making a careful toilet. 

Yet she has not sponges, towels, and all sorts of brushes. 
That useful tongue of hers does the work of all. And 
what a tongue! How rough it is! Its horny surface is 
of great use to Puss, in separating the meat she eats, 
and its flexibility adapts itself to the use of a spoon in 
drinking milk. What softly cushioned feet! What an 
agile spring! She is very well provided for getting her 
living, is Pussy. 

“She is thievish.” Ah! that is a grave charge, in- 
deed, but those who have studied her raee will tell you, 
that if she is kept comfortably fed, she will not often 
steal. And there are instances where she has lived near 
4 well filled chicken yard and seemed not to know temp- 
tation. But do not try her over much. 

Do not heed those who tell you that if she is well fed 
she will not catch rats and mice. It is a mistake. She 
is a sportsman,—a born hunter, and she will hunt 
them “to the bitter end,”—only give her a chance. It is 
the pleasure of the chase that she enjoys, even when she 
's not hungry. She does not express her feelings in so 
elegant language, but she shares the sentiment of the 
great Frenchman, Montalambert, “Ce n'est pas la vie- 
toire qui fait le bonheur des nobles curs, c’est le com- 
bat.” (It is not the victory, but the struggle, that makes 
the enjoyment of noble hearts. ) 

She loves places, but not persons,” her enemies tell 


us. It is a harsh judgment. “ People make places.” 
Puss often illustrates the truth of the poet’s words: “It 
is home where’er the heart is,” for she is warmly at- 
tached to her friends, and rarely leaves a place which she 
associates with them. She may be a little selfish in her 
love,—it is hard to draw exactly in any case the line 
where self-interest ends; we love those who love us and 
make us happy,—the rule governs ber also. 

Her affection calls out her sagacity. A eat, for many 
useful years a member of a family to whom she was much 
attached, used to accompany the two little children when 
they went to play out-of-doors. They lived on a farm, 
and when they strayed out in the fields she would run 
back mewing, and try to coax them back toward home. 
She seemed to feel responsible and very anxious for their 
safety. 

We are told that “a man is known by the company he 
keeps.” Will the rule apply to Puss? She has kept 
some “ fine society” in her day,—by whatever rule you 
may define the words. She has been the companion of 
famous statesmen, of aristocratic ladies,—a friend re- 
quiring no effort to entertain,—for Puss finds it by no 
means difficult to amuse herself. She has many resources, 
and she is among the few creatures that retain their 
original vivacity and gracefulness long after the days of 
kittenhood. 

She has been a favorite of poets,—indeed, she has a 
high place in literature, both prose and poetry. He 
gambols among the fallen leaves of autumn are celebrated 
by Wordsworth, and she was not beneath the notiee of 
the preceding British laureate, Southey. Read the ode, 
among the beautiful poems of Gray, on the sad fate o! 
“The Pensive Selima,” the favorite cat of his friend 
Walpole. Read the “Colubriad,” of Cowper, and the 
account in one of his charming letters of the incident or 
which it was founded. Puss is among the attractions of 
the fireside of Goldsmith’s ‘“ Hermit,” as of so many fire- 
sides in real life. 

It is needless to refer to the nursery literature, in whic) 
she holds so prominent a place. There she often figures 
as the possessor of magic power, a fancy derived very 
probably from the story-loving East, where great rever- 
ence was paid her. 

Even now there are superstitious fancies connected 
with her; her nervous organization makes her very sensi- 
tive to the changes of the atmosphere, and she serves as a 
sort of “weather bureau” to some persons, who carefully 
observe her different ways of washing her face, consider- 
ing them as indicating important “ probabilities.” 


A WOMAN FOR PRINCIPAL. 


BY SUPT. FRANCIS COGSWELL. 


At the dedication of the Morse Grammar School in 
Cambridge, Mass., Supt. Francis Cogswell said :— 

The appointment of a woman to the principalship of a 
large grammar school is an innovation. This change in 
what has seemed to be the settled policy of the city was a 
surprise, and yet it comes as naturally as the harvest fol- 
lows the sowing. The fact is, the trend of public senti 
ment for the past twenty-five years has been in the direc- 
tion of giving to woman any position to which she aspires, 
and so well-has she filled the places she has occupied, 
that it would be no more surprising, at some future day, 
for an Alice Freeman to be president of Harvard Univer- 
sity than it now is for a woman to be principal of the 
Morse School. Is it desirable to have all the places in 
our schools now held by men given towomen? No. On 
the contrary, I believe it would be for the fuller develop 
ment of the child to have the number of men and women 
more nearly equal. I can see no reason why, in this 
school, a part of the assistant teachers should not be men. 
Were my daughter a student at Wellesley, I should prefer 
that in the corps of teachers there should be men as well 
as women, and had IJ a son at Harvard, I should be glad 
to have him feel the influence not only of the noble men 
who are teachers there, but also of the noble women who 
are qualified for such positions. I do not expect my 
views will change the policy of Wellesley or Harvard, 
but I doubt not the time will come when a larger propor- 
tion of the teachers in the public schools will be men, and 


that the more responsible positions now generally filled 
by mea will be shared with women. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Tue teacher of all people must face the rising rather 
than the setting sun. 


ScHoon savings banks are every way advantageous. 
Your schoo] would profit by it. 

Emerson E. Waite, LL.D.: English grammar does 
not properly fall below the seventh school year. 


VENTILLATION in cold weather is more inportant than 
in warm, though there is a queer idea that cold air is pure 
air. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 


BY PROF. WM. M. DAVIS. 

The difficulty with the physical side of geography is 
not in the subject itself, but in making pupils understand 
what the teacher means. This latter is often more than 
any-one could hope to secure by words alone. The 
teacher should obtain everything and anything to supple- 
ment and complete what the textbook says. 

A geographical library would be found a very valuable 
auxiliary. It should contain good encyclopsdias, gaz- 
eteers, and atlases, with the standard works of reference. 
Books of travel should form a very important division. 
Geographical readers are good when prepared by travel- 
ers distinctly for school use. Readers made up from the 
statements of others are seldom of much value. In this 
field very much remains to be done. 
stantly offering the very best of articles, usually beauti- 
fully illustrated, which give most accurate and fascinating 
descriptions of lands and countries as they are to-day, and 
of these no school can have too many. From these the 
barbs will hold in the memory what no amount of drill 
and memorizing could give. Above all, give something, 
—and the more the better,—besides the barren textbook. 
Have these auxiliaries where the pupils can go to them 
by themselves. Have different books read by different 
pupils, and get them to tell each other about them, not as 
a recitation, but of themselves. English composition ex- 
ercises could be based on these things, while the pupils 
were interested in them. This scheme is practicable, and 
is being used in many schools with great success. 

Those who saw the fine exhibition of the geographical 
department of the Pratt Institute do not need to be told 
how wretchedly poor are very many of the maps now in 
use. Secure as large a collection of maps as possible, and 
have them as good as obtainable. Pupils feel an interest 
in what is from its very appearance high-toned and first- 
class. Do not have them all confined to a single political 
division. Show natural regions, the entire Alpine system, 
and divisions which are a physical unit. The omission of 
all names often adds to the effect. Do not let the maps 
grow common and tiresome. Buing one out when needed, 
have it studied and notes taken. Then put it up till it 
may be néeded again, as some pupil may ask to look at it. 
The government contour maps, showing the lines of equal 
height, give excellent material for work by the pupils, the 
results of which will stick as nothing else would. Have 
the facts about the average height of a region or state 
figured out from official sources. The relative height of 
mountains can be made out and compared graphically. 
Rhode Island has issued an admirable map of the state, 
very complete and aceurate, which is distributed to every 
school and public library in the state. If every state 
could be brought to do the same, it would be of inesti- 
mable worth educationally and practically. The United 
States Coast Survey maps now cover the Atlantic Coast 
and much of the Pacific. These are admirable artistic 
and scientific productions, sold for fifty cents each, and 
give excellent material for careful study. They illustrate 
general formations, as the delta, cape, etc., in their most 
characteristic forms. On the Maine coast are shown sub- 
merged valleys, and if this formation is suggested, the 
pupils will very quickly see how it is so, and prove it. 
Cape Fear shows a very peculiar and interesting forma- 
tion. Sea action usually wears down headlands, but here 
it is actually building sand bars out into the sea. The 


Florida coast shows the successive growths of coast line, 
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The special charts of the Mississippi River show the 
meanderings of the river’s course, and with a few hints 
scholars will see how the river comes to change its path, 
perhaps applying this knowledge to some local stream. 

Avery fine map is issued for use in Swiss schools, 
showing the Alps in Switzerland, and giving by shaded 
relief the effect of models. The charts and plans of the 
various geographical magazines are most serviceable 
illustrations. They can be taken out and mounted on 
board. They are very accurate, and show all sorts of 
important regions and formations, giving very pointed 
special illustrations. They are almost always the result 
of special original investigation, and drawn at first hand, 
so that there is no working over and consequent derange- 
ment. Diagrams are not often of much service in geog- 
raphy. ‘he subject is in its reality too complicated. If 
they are used, the thing itself should always be shown 
first, and then if desired it can be simplified. 

A map painted on the blackboard is very useful. It 
can be used in all sorts of ways by teacher and pupils, 
and is always ready for use. In spite of the many excel- 
lent outline maps offered at very low prices, vastly too 
much time is still spent over the drawing of base maps. 
If the pupil once understands how to go to work to draw 
a base map, he knows enough for the present. There is 
not nearly enough work upon base maps. Show the chil- 
dren how to find out the average and variations of rain- 
fall, wind, temperature, ete., how to place these on the 
map, and how to deduce from these the climate. Have 
them report what they find, out by comparing one part 
of the country or world witb another. 

Very fine realistic chromographs are prepared by a 
Vienna firm, doing excellent justice to the United States. 
These are very realistic and accurate representations in 
color of important features Photographs are admirable 
for illustrations, but are unfortunately very expensive. 
Maryland and Virginia present some of the most beauti- 
ful and instructive features of this continent, yet this 
region is almost always totally neglected. The Appa- 
lachian plateau should be compared with the western for- 
mations, especially the Colorado plateau. Photographs 
of these regions give the clearest illustrations of the thing 
itself, absolutely true. They are very often valuable for 
clearing up false impressions of teacher as well as pupil. 
Lantern slides have many of the advantages of photo- 
graphs, and their first-cost is very much less. 


Models, when they represent actual regions, are very 
expensive. A Zurich firm issues models in plaster, 
painted very effectively and trae to nature. They are 
somewhat idealized, in order to secure more marked con- 
trast, by bringing distant formations nearer together. 
Voleanic cones are usually represented as very simple 
affairs, but really they offer a very complex simplicity, 
with one formation cutting through another. There is 
an excellent model of Wisconsin, giving a characteristic 
surface with marked contrasts. A comparatively inex- 
pensive model of Switzerland can be had, and would be a 
valuable illustration to accompany reading or some anec- 
dote or story from the teacher's own experience. Ideal 
models show graphically what almost no verbal descrip- 
tion can explain. The three steps of valley formation 
are extremely common, and are found all over the east- 
ern portion of the United States. A series of models, or 
even a single one, can show clearly all the steps from 
plateau to plain, in a region where the streams do not in- 
crease in depth nor number. Very often this process is 
carried even farther, and results in a flooded valley, as 
Chesapeake Bay, literally a drowned land. On the other 
hand, low plains are raised, and then the whole work be- 
gins again. All these can be illustrated by models, to 
accompany descriptions of the actual occurrences. There 
are often accidents in river history. The Carolinas show 
a simple, unobstructed system. All through the Appa- 
lachian system the glaciers disturbed and interrupted all 
the old river courses, causing lakes and falls. Verbal 
description of this subject is almost incomprehensible, 
though it becomes very simple when well illustrated. 
The water gaps of Pennsylvania notched by wind gaps, as 
the Delaware and Lehigh wind gaps, are exceedingly com- 
plex formations, difficult of comprehension, yet it can be 
perfectly well understood, with proper aids, how the supe- 
rior force of one river has stolen the water of another on 
a divide, till the course of the latter is left dry, and all by 


p process of systematic growth, 


In the Harvard laboratory they are now experimenting 
with what may become a very valuable addition to the 
means of illustrating water action. A tank is fitted up 
with a platform, which can be raised or lowered. This, 
covered with a heap of sand and gravel, becomes a con- 
tinent amid an ocean. A sprinkler furnishes very effec- 
tive rain. Thus admirable illustration is made of the 
effect of rain, drainage streams, and erosive river work, 
with the formation of river systems, deltas, and all their 
concomitants, along with the raising and lowering of the 
land itself. All this is accompanied by descriptions and 
illustrations of similar real formations. Thus, delta for- 
mations are raised till they are far above the water level, 
and the class is shown admirable delta formations in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, on which are many fertile 
farms. All these aids show the class what the teacher 
means. It is inevitable that his words shall mean vastly 
more than the class ordinarily gathers from them. It is 
a question how much of all this can be used in the ordi- 
nary classroom. But the better scholar the teacher is, 
the more means will be found to aid the class in gaining 
more and clearer knowledge. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


ANSWERS TO QUEER QUERIES. 
[See JOURNAL Feb. 25.) 


1. Sixty guilders, about $25. 

2. Large estates, with certain privileges were granted 
by the Dutch West India Company to those who would 
lead or would send a number of people to New York to 
settle. Patroons were the proprietors of these estates. 

3. Godyn, Van Rensselaer. 

4. A number of Datch merchants who had obtained 
the right to make settlements in America. 

5. A wall was built where it now stands to protect the 
people from the Indians. 

6. People of New York. 

7. Onas. When they desired to confer great praise 
on one, they said he looked like Onas. 

8. The Quaker King. 

9. New Wales because it was a hilly country. 

10. “I proposed the name Sylvania and they added 
Penn to it; though I much opposed it, and went to the 
king to have it struck out. He said ‘twas past, and he 
would take it upon him ; nor could twenty guineas move 
the under secretary to vary the name; for I feared it 
would be looked on as a vanity in me, and not as a re- 
spect in the king to my father, as it really was.” Found 
in a letter by Penn, dated Jan. 5, 1681. 

11. Tradition says that the trunk was 24 feet in cir- 
cumference, and that at the time of the treaty it was 155 
years old. It was blown down in a storm in 1810. 

12. Answers may vary. 

13. Benjamin West. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 
BY OLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE BUG. 


Moat of us have a prejudice against bugs, which has some reason 
for its existence in the disagreeable character of many that bear 
this name, but the remarkable adaptations to their mode of life 
shown by some of these in- 
sects will awaken our inter- 
est in spite of ourselves. 

The squash-bug, shown 
enlarged in Fig. 1, gives a 
good idea of the character- 
istic form of the body, and 
also of the peculiar wings, 
and is easily found on squash- 
vines. It is too small for 
the mouth-parts, but these 
are well shown by the com- 
mon Cicada, or harvest: fly 
(Fig. 2), while if the teacher 

Sen 3. can have one of the “ giant 

water-bugs”’ (Fi 
will find it invaluable. One of the most Bo 
therefore one that we cannot afford to do without, is the lively 
water-boatman (Fig. 4), which children can collect from the ponds. 


The squash-bug has a small, pointed head. It has 
head, thorax, and abdomen. The abdomen is flat on the 
back and rounded below. The head js much lower than 


Copyright 1909, 


the back of the thorax and the abdomen. There arg 
three pairs of legs, used for walking, not for jumping. 
There are two pairs of wings. The forward pair are 
thickened in front and thin behind, and they overlap. 
They are called wing-covers. The hind wings are thin, 


2. 

Some will undoubtedly fail to see from their specimens that the 
wing-covers are half membranous, but the “ giant ’’ will make this 
very clear. 

The abdomen has no appendages. It has a little rim 
spotted with yellow, that comes out beyond the wing. 
covers. The breathing-holes are on the sides. 

On the under side of the body the three rings of the thorax are 
seen, but only the first ring (Fig. 1, 0’) and the shield (0’’) of the 
second on the upper side. 

Besides the two rather small compound eyes, there are 
two simple eyes. The antenne 
are long and rather large. The 
mouth parts look like a long sting. 

The mouth-parts of the Cicada are 
like those of the squash-bug magnified, 
and are large enough for children to 


separate and describe, so 
we turn to the Cicada now. 


Fig. 5 is a magnified 
view of the head of the 
equash-bug with the mouth- 
parte separated. 

There are two pairs 
of long, sharp needles 
for piercing (Fig. 5, Fic. 4. 
max’, md). There is a short, horny upper lip (ia). 
There is a long, jointed tube (mz’’), in which the two 
pairs of needles lie. 


Since we have always found three pairs of mouth-parts on insects, 
and have already seen that the second maxil]~@ may be so changed 
as to form the mask of the young dragon-fly, children will see after 
a little questioning, if not before, that the long tube is the second 
pair of maxille#, and the needles are modified mandibles and first 
maxil)~, The tissues of plants are pierced with the sharp needles, 


At 


Ya 

5. 
and their juices are drawn in through the sucking-tabe. The tri- 
angular head, with its broad base, is firmly braced against the 
broad thorax to furnish a strong support for the thrust with the 
needles, 

In August the light brown larva (Fig. 6, three times 
life-size) and the pupa of the squash-bug can be collected 
on the leaves of squash-vines. ‘The puparesembles the full- 
grown insect, but is lighter 
in color and has only wing- 
pads in place of wings. 

Comparison of the beetle 
and the bug.—The beetle 
has a hard crust. Its wing- 
covers are hard and horny, 
and meet in a straight line 
down the back. The hind 
wings are doubled up under 
the wing-covers. The beetle 
has hard mandibles for bit- 
ing, and two pairs of maxille with palpi. 

The bug has wing-covers half horny and crossing 0” 
the back. It has a small, pointed head. Its mouth- 
parts are a sucking-tube and two pairs of needles. 

This comparison is sufficient to enable one always to distinguish 
these two orders of insects. If, however, we have observed them 
in all stages of growth, we can add the very important differen? 
that while the young bug resembles its parent in a general way and 


the active pupa is still more like it, both living on squash-vi0e 
the larva of the June beetle is worm-like and lives in the grow’, 


and the[pupa is quiet in » cocoon, 
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THE FOOD GRAINS OF THE WORLD. 
BY SEYMOUR EATON. 


Throughout the whole of the numerous orders in 
which plants are classed in the vegetable kingdom, 
none are so varied in their character and habits, and cer- 
tainly none are so important for the products yielded by 
the species as the grass family. We need but point to 
the illustration which accompanies this article as a proof 
of their varied characters, and, indeed, of their beauty ; 
and their habits may be brought to mind by a moment’s 
reflection upon some of the best known forms,—namely, 
the cereals so largely cultivated in our own country, as 
wheat, barley, corn, oats, rye. 

Wuear is the most important food crop of the world, 
for it is not only cultivated very extensively in this coun- 
try, but also in nearly all temperate countries of the 
globe. Its culture dates back to such a remote antiquity 
that its original country is unknown. With a plant so 
long under cultivation it is only reasonable to suppose 
that a large number of varieties would be produced, and 
this is the case, for there are more than one hundred and 
fifty named varieties known. The principal distinguishing 
characteristics, however, are absence or presence of awns 
in the ear,—hence known as bearded or beardless wheat; 
by the softness or hardness of the grains,—hence called 
soft or hard wheats ; or by their dark or light colors, by 
which they are known as red or white wheats. Winter 
or summer wheats indicate the date of their sowing, the 
former being sown in autumn and the latter in spring. 
There are two distinct varietes’of wheats, —the hard 
and soft. The distinction corresponds to a real difference 
of chemical composition and of their value for food, the 
grains of the hard wheat-being tough and horny, while 
the soft wheats are tender and floury. 

The importance of wheat as a food product in the 
preparation of bread requires no proof, for in every coun- 
try where it has been introduced it has become adopted 
as the staple food. 

Bariey.—This grass, which is a plant closely allied to 
wheat, was originally a native of western temperate Asia, 
but is now grown in Great Britain to the extent of be- 
tween two thousand and three thousand acres; it is also 
largely grown in many other countries. It is hardier 
than either wheat or oats, and can be successfully grown 
in high northern latitudes. Though barley was in an- 
cient times very much used for human food, its chief use 
at the present time is for conversion into malt for brew- 
ing. When freed from its husk, the grain is rounded 
and forms pot barley and pearl barley, both of which are 
used for soups and puddings. 

Oats.—This plant, though belonging to the grass or- 
der, is very distinct in appearance from either wheat or 
barley, having a lighter and more graceful appearance 
as a growing crop. The native country of the cultivated 
oat is unknown. Though the oat is grown to a very 
large extent in this country, its chief use is for feeding 
horses. Under the name of oatmeal, however, it is a 
valuable and wholesome article of human food. In the 
oat the husk adheres to the grain very firmly, so that it 
is necessary to dry the grains in a kiln to loosen it, and 
then by a process of milling to remove it; the grain is 
then known as “groats,” or “grits,” and these when 
ground form oatmeal. 

Ricr.—Next to wheat this is the most important of all 
the food grains. It is, indeed, consumed for haman food 
in larger quantities even than wheat, and is said tu form 
the chief food of about one-third of the entire human 
race. It isa tall growing grass, native of India, where 
it is extensively cultivated, as well as in China, and in the 
East generally. In Carolina and in South America it is 
also grown to a very large extent. In southern Europe 
the plant also thrives. Rice is known in a large 
number of varieties, particularly in India,—some being 
soft or hard, others white or dark grained,red, or even black. 
Each tribe of people prefer their own special kind that is 
grown in their own part of the country, and it is said 
that they will often refuse to eat other kinds, even in 
times of scarcity. Rice contains a large proportion of 
starch, which is extracted for stiffening linen. As a food 
in this country it is used either in its cleansed state or 
ground into a fine flour. : 

Corn.—This very ornamental grass is a native of 
America, but was very soon after its discovery introduced 


into the Old World, and is now cultivated to a very large 
extent, not only in North America, where it is the chief 
corn crop, but also in North Africa and Southern Europe, 
and also iu many parts of India. A very large number 
of varieties are grown in different countries, varying 
in the size of the ear, or cob, as it is generally called, as 
well as in the shape and color of the seeds or grains, some 
being different shades of yellow, while others are red, or 
black, or mixed. 

annual grass, said to be origin- 
ally a native of China, Japan, and the Indan Archipelago. 
It is much valued as an article of food in some districts of 
India, and is used for making cakes and porridge. It is 
generally regarded as nutritious and digestible. 


muscles into action. Unused museles grow small. Tight 
lacing weakens muscles of chest and waist. Exercise 
brings blood to muscles. Those exercises best which 
pring many muscles into action. Breathing exercises 
and gymnastics for chest should be practised. Penman- 
ship and good reading or singing depends on well trained 
Over 400 muscles in body. 


muscles. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. When and where did the “ Indiana,” the first relief 
ship sent from America to Russia, drop anchor? How 
was it received ? 


2. What message came from the committee sent 
to Russia to distribute the “ Indiana’s ” cargo? 

3. What Italian family of noble birth have been 
forced to sell their art gallery, one of the most 
beautiful in Italy, and their library and manu- 
scripts for the payment of their debts ? 

4. What distinguished English historian died 
last week ? 

5. What change in its present method of con- 
ducting its foreign diplomatic relations is Norway 
seeking to effect ? 

6. What theory of taxation was explained and 
advocated recently by William Lloyd Garrison be- 
fore a committee of the Massachusetts Legislature ? 

7. What taxes would the supporters of this the- 
ory have abolished? Why? 

8. Who is the most noted advocate of the 
“Single Tax Theory,” of which Mr. Garrison’s 
plan is a modification ? 

9. What insect is causing the state of Massachu- 
setts much trouble and expense ? 

10. What damage is done by this insect ? 

11. What fact makes its devastations more 
serious than those of many other insects ? 

12. What discovery encourages those engaged 
in the work of extermination ? 

13. What ex-Secretary of State has taken during 
the past and now reaffirms a strong stand against 
the free coinage of silver ? 

14. What mark of appreciation has been shown 


1, Job’s Tears. 3. Great Millet. 5. Corn. 7. Ragi. 9. Wheat. 11. 
2. Italian Millet. 4, Bulrush Millet. 6. Naku. 8 Rice. 10. Oats. 12. 


Lirtte Miniet.—An annual grass, native of India, 
and cultivated in the Punjab, but not to any great extent. 
The grains are an article of food with those Hindus who 
inhabit the higher lands. The straw is eaten by cattle. 


TUPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Muscles. 
BY EDW. W. BARRETT. 


As A WHoLE.—Deep red, soft, fleshy; make up greater 
part of body; large in middle with tapering ends; parallel 
lines; nerves and blood-vessels; power of shortening. 
Feel large muscle in arm. Examine a piece of lean 
meat. 

Postr1ion.—All over body ; surround bones ; enclose 
cavities. 

Cotor.—Red ; white in fishes, fowls and insects. To 
what is the red color due ? 

Parts.—Main or fleshy part; white, strong, silvery 
ends or tendons (attached to bones). 

Suape.—Long (in limbs); short, broad (abdomen, 
back). 

SraucturE.—Bundles of fibers. 
corned beef. Notice small fibres. 

K1nps.—Voluntary, under control of will (limbs, trunk) ; 
involuntary, not under control (heart, stomach) ; flexors, 
bend limbs (front of forearm) ; extensors, extend limbs 
(back of forearm) ; striped (heart, voluntary muscles) ; 
unstriped (stomach, veins). 

Uses.—Motion, strength, beauty, and symmetry of 
form. How may cheek and neck muscles be developed ? 
Muacles act as levers. 

CarE.—pen air exercise ; correct positions in walking 
and running. How develop muscles of back to secure 
erect positions at desk? Why do young children need 
recesses? Promote cheerfulness while exercising. Rest 
essential after action. Change of employment brings new 


Examine a piece of 


cereal Mr. Reid, our retiring French Minister ? 
Rye. 15. What special official acts are praised in this 
address ? 
16. What high officer of the German Empire resigned 
his position last week ? 
17. How long since Bismarck resigned the same office ? 
18. What new drama received warm approval in New 
York City last week ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. At Libau, Russia, March 16. An enthusiastic welcome was 
given the steamer, and Russia is said to be very grateful for our aid. 

2. An appeal for more aid. Corn is especially requested, to save 
horses and cattle, for unless these are saved farming becomes impos- 
sible, and the famine will continue through another year, 

3. The Borghese family. 4. Prof. E. A. Freeman. 

5. Norway and Sweden are now represented abroad as one nation 
Norway wishes its own independent consuls. 

6. The theory that all public revenue shall be collected from land 
by a single tax on ita site value. This is called the ‘‘ Single Tax.’’ 

7. All texes on personal property. Because they say it is impos- 
sible to collect fairly such taxes an account of the ease with which 
personal property may be concealed, or converted into government 
bonds, thus evading taxation, and also on account of the lack of 
ecruple in making a sworn statement in regard to such property. 
The poor and the honest are thus forced to pay an undue share of 
the taxes. 

8. Henry George. 9. The Gypsy Moth. 

10. It destroys the foliage of both evergreen and deciduous trees, 
and eats portions of the twigs. It even attacks herdsgrass in the 
fields, and vines, shrubs, and all growing vegetation. 

11. The long season, during which the caterpillar feeds, includ- 
ing May, June, July, and August. 

12. Several kinds of destructive parasites belonging to the Gypsy 
Moth have been discovered, and means will be taken to cause their 
increase. 

13, Ex-Secretary Bayard. 

14, The American residents of Paris have prepared an address to 
be presented him, in which they speak in the highest terms of his 
services as Minister. 

15. Mr. Reid’s successful labors for copyright and for the repeal 
of the duty on works of art, and, “as the crowning act of your 
career, the removal of the prohibition on American pork, after in- 


creasing efforts extending over eleven years.” 

16. Chancellor Von Caprivi. 17. Jast two years. 

18. A new play written by England’s Poet Laureate, Lord 
Tennyson, called ‘* The Foresters,’’ and based upon the old legende 


of Robin Hood. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 24, 


Taere is keen disappointment among the friends of 
Dartmouth over Professor Tucker’s declination to serve 
as her president. 


Iowa has been threatened with a movement for the 
state publication of textbooks. A greater educational 
curse could hardly befall the state. 


Some of the western papers are beginning to see the 
folly of addressing all school men, whether principals of 
grammar schools or state superintendents, as “‘ Professor.”’ 


Or 18,705 certificated English masters, 5,904 are 
wholly untrained, and of the 27,835 certificated mistresses 
14,756 are untrained. 


Tue Waltham, Mass., Free Press puts it sharply and 
sensibly as usual when it says, “A more senseless order 
never came before the legislature than that to re- 
quire teachers to live in the towns in which they teach. 
It could but affect the cause of education disastrously.’’ 


INDIANA is the fifth lumber producing state in the 
Union. It has one hundred and six species of trees, 
which is a remarkable variety. There is probably no 
man in New England who would have given Indiana any 
rank as a lumber etate. This is a fact that teachers will 
do well to emphasize because it is unexpected. 


Our English cousins are not wholly appreciative of 
our own Mr. Howells. Black and White, one of Eng- 
land’s popular weeklies says:—It is true that Mr. How- 
ell’s poetry is not so bad aa his criticism,—but then that 
would be frankly impossible. To no man, is it given,—to 
fail so impressively in two branches of literature.” 


Tue North Nebraska Teachers’ Association, John O. 
Taylor, president, which meets at Norfolk, March 30 to 
April 1, will award a twenty-dollar teachers’ library to 
the county whose teachers aggregate the greatest number 
of miles of necessary travel in attending the meeting. 
An ingenious bid for attendance that will help some 
county to a first-class library | 


A Mr. Gatton recently put a well-known fact thus 
tersely : 

There are two classes of educated men,—those who have been 
educated at the university and those who have not. At fifty years 
of life the two are practically in the same position in life. The 
one set think they owe it all to the fact that they were at the uni- 
versity; the other set think they owe all they are to the fact that 
they were not. Of, if they be of another temper, those of the first 
half are always regretting that they went to the university, and 
those of the second half are always regretting that they did not. 
Bat, all the same, the education has been achieved, where there 
has been the disposition which avails itself of every opportunity. 


RecentLy Supt. John Swett of San Francisco sent 
letters to parents of pupils in the girls’ high school asking 
if their children were overworked, and sixty per cent of 
the parents replied in the affirmative. Then the school 
board proposed to reduce the course of study, but it was 
met by an overwhelming protest signed by children and 
parents. It is always thus. It is easy to find dissatis- 
faction, but if you do what sixty per cent. of the 
people want done at any time, they will all rebel. 


COLUMBIAN DAY. 


That most wonderful weekly, The Youth’s Companion, 
has proposed that October 12, 1892, be set apart by the 
schools as “Columbian Day,” for the purpose of interest- 
ing the youth of the country in the Chicago Exposition, 
also “ giving to the American public school a fitting prom- 
inence as the fruit of five centuries of American life.” 
The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition has adopted the movement, asking The 
Youth’s Companion to take charge of the arrangements 
for such an observance of the day. The National Ed- 
ucational Association, Department of Superintendence, 
endorsed the plan, and Francis Bellamy of The Youth's 
Companion was appointed chairman of the committee to 
aid the movement. He has as associates Hon. J. W. Dick- 
inson, Massachusetts; Hon. T. B. Stockwell, R. I.; 
Hon. W. R. Garrett, Tenn., and W. C. Hewitt, Mich. 
This is one of the most sensible suggestions yet made 
aboat the Columbian year. It is tobe commended most 
heartily, and it is net too much to say that it will be 
almost universally observed. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL AND 
NORMAL STUDENTS. 


When the Lawrence Scientific School was founded by 
the Hon. Abbott Lawrence for the benefit of Harvard 
students, science held so low a place that the students at 
this school could not receive a degree for their scientific 
work. The work of the great Agassiz for this school, 
and the change of public sentiment toward science, have 
slowly raised it, till it stands to-day on the same plane as 
the college proper. Its graduates receive the degree of 
S. B., the chief distinction between them and the college 
graduates being that Greek and Latin are not required 
for the entrance examinations of the Scientifie School. 
This school now has eight scholarships, of $150 a year 
each, for the benefit of graduates from normal schools 
who are well recommended by their principals. These 
applications must be sent tothe Dean of the school,— 
Prof. N. 8. Shaler,—before May 1, the scholarships being 
usually assigned before commencement day. It has 
rarely, perhaps never, happened that all of the scholar- 
ships for the year have been taken. Applications are 
not numerous, and the faculty do not always consider 
them favorably. 

To do good work in the Lawrence Scientific School a 
normal student needs a knowledge of French and Ger- 
man. He may enter without passing the prescribed ex- 
aminations, receiving all the privileges of other students, 
but he can not receive the degree of S. B. till the en- 
trance requirements are fulfilled. If he is prepared, 
he may elect any course in classics which the college has 
to offer, but he will not receive the degree of A. B., which 
is given to students entering the college proper through 
its prescribed examinations. 

The appointments for these scholarships may be an- 
nually renewed on the recommendation of the faculty of 
the Scientific School. They offer a fine opportunity to 
those pormal students who wish to secure the broadest 
aud best equipment for their profession, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS* 


“Two statements of Columbus agreeing would be a 
little suspicious.” This sentence contains the essence of 
our authorities on the life of the man who opened the 
Westward Passage. Ninety-seven distinct pieces of writing 
are known to have existed from the hand of Columbus ; 
sixty-four are still preserved in their entirety, and twenty- 
four are wholly or in part in his hand-writing. Adding 
to these the various recitals by those who were or who 
knew his contemporaries, the historian is offered a mass 
of evidence from which he accepts what is altogether 
most probable. We honor men for what they have been 
and for what they have done. Only a few, the greatest 
of all among them, can rank with the former, but the 
temptation is almost overpowering to make a man who 
has done a great work, a great personality. Never has 
this been better illustrated than in the post mortem career 
of Columbus. The story of his life has been branching 
forth from Las Casas to 1892, forcibly reminding one that 
the extremely figurative vine may sometimes bear figs. 
This is best illustrated for English readers in Washington 
Irving’s life. His ‘canons of historical criticism were not 
such as the fearless and discriminating student to-day 
would approve,” and yet possibly Mr. Winsor himself 
would confess that few things more disastrous to Colum- 
bian literature could happen than the disappearance of this 
fascinating work. The real value indeed of Mr. Winsor’s 
book can only come to the reader who already knows 
Irving. But if the reader of Irving would know the facts on 
which that delightful taleis built, nowhere can he find them 
so clearly and interestingly set forth as in this volume. 
Of Christopher's early life almost nothing is known. 
The house his father owned about the time of his birth 
was standing in Genoa a few years ago, and if it has not 
been transported to Chicago, may be there still. The few 
points we once thought settled have become shady through 
the careful investigations of Harisse and others, and little 
remains except a drawing, which Mr. Winsor reproduces, 
which he may, perhaps, have executed. 

Portugal was, in 1473, when Columbus disappeared 
from Italy, the home of the most expert seamen in 
Europe. Henry the Navigator, a grandson of old Joha 
of Gaunt, half English in blood and all English in pluck, 
had inspired the spirit of discovery among all within his 
influence. This spirit touched Christopher closely in the 
home of his father-in-law, Derestello, who has been iden- 
tified as one of three persons. Here he doubtless found 
maps and papers which led him to draw from Toscanelli 
the famous letter. Just how he was occupying himself 
meanwhile there are no means of knowing. We may be 
sure he was hearing mach and thinking deeply. One of 
the prettiest hypotheses for filling the blank is that he 
sailed to the North about 1477. There is little to base 
it on, and its greatest value, by no means slight, is that 
it furnishes the biographers a chance to show forth their 
knowledge of northern lore and sagas. 

August 7, 1473, Columbus was in Savona, Italy. May 
5, 1487, the Spanish treasury at Cordoba recorded, 
“given this day 3,000 maravedis (about $18) to Chris- 
tobal Colomo, a stranger.” Between these two not a 
single date can be fixed. The Genoese, perhaps avoiding 
government spies and collectors of debts, probably left 
Portugal about 1484. 

After repeated repulses, closely connected with the 
fortunes of the Moorish war, Columbus started north to try 
his luck and his theories in France or England. But 
Spanish pride was still to be reckoned with. The Queen 
could not bear the thought of a possible loss of an El 
Dorado, and the demands of the theorist were agreed to, 
and the money promised. But the financial system was 
one to fill with envy the heart of a Keystone or Maverick. 
There were funds of Castile and of Aragon, ecclesiastical 
revenues, and private jewels, only that these had proba- 
bly already been pawned to pay war debts. Finally, it 
looks as if Santangel advanced the 1,040,000 maravedis 
from his private purse, in the interest of Castile alone. 

Armed with his royal commissions, Columbus pre- 
ceeded to Palos, which town was ordered to provide two 
ships, completely fitted out. But, perhaps under the 
“cruel and unusual punishments” clause, nothing could 
be secured, except a few criminals who thereby obtained 


* Christopher Columbus, and how he Received and Imparted the 


Spirit of Discovery. By Justin Winsor. 674 pp, 9x5%% inches. 
aod New York; Houghton, Mifflin & do. 


Price, $4.00. 
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their release from jail, until two of the leading men of 
the place came to a private understanding with the ad- 
yenturer and induced the townspeople to risk their lives 
and property. It is generally supposed, although abso- 
lutely no evidence supports the idea, that these Pinzon 
brothers furnished the third ship, which stood in Columbus’ 
name. After such beginnings, it is natural that the com- 
mander’s chief concern, after land was left, should be to 
keep up the courage of his crew. The story of the false 
reckoning has been often told, but this was by no means 
the only nor most characteristic scheme of the Admiral. 
In fact, it is simplicity itself beside his decree that the 
compass had always pointed due north, and that the pole 
star was making occasional peregrinations. 

On the evening of October 11, 1492, Columbus always 
declared,—there were 10,000 maravedis at stake,—that 
he saw a light moving, and thereby discovered the land 
which Rodrigo de Triana made out next morning. 


The impressions of these islands and people as re- 
corded by Columbus’ diary, form one of the most inter- 
esting portions of that valuable document. The light 
thrown on the Admiral’s character was not always what 
Irving relished. It is not uninteresting to compare what 
the novelist and the “ Narrative and Critical ”’ histurian 
found in this record. Each saw what he was looking 
for. With varying fortunes, always interpreting the 
signs of the Indians as explanations to lead him to the 
regions where, “ with the help of our Lord,” he was to 
find gold, he sailed along till the “Santa Maria” struck 
a sandbank, careened, and the misfortunes of Columbus 
were forever to be fixed upon Espafiola. A fort was 
built here and forty men left in charge to await his re- 
turn from Spain. 

The stay in Spain was as brief as possible, and by the 
last of September, 1493, seventeen vessels were filled with 
fifteen hundred men, jailbirds and hidalgos, the perfect 
type of the unbroken stream which headed westward for 
the next two centuries, to make their fortunes in the vir- 
gin continent. After some exploiting, La Novidad was 
reached, but the garrison had disappeared. The neigh- 
boring Indians gave a reasonable account of their disap- 
pearance, which seems to have been the true one. A 
new location was found, better suited for the colony head- 
quarters, and Isabella was begun. One is struck in read- 
ing the account of this initial colony, with its similarity 
in all essential particulars to the hundreds that followed. 
A comparison with the history of Jamestown is most in- 
teresting. Ships were sent back to Spain, bearing the 
letter in which Columbus proposed sending the fierce na- 
tives to the Spanish slave markets. He remained, ex- 
ploring the island, discovering the Golden Chersonesus 
and Solomon’s Ophir, seeing white-robed men with tails 
(they may have been white cranes, says Humboldt), and 
voyaging along the coast to the West, till his crew refused 
to go further. It was not the first American compromise, 
but one of the most picturesque, by which the Admiral 
agreed to return. The men would not proceed to prove 
the fact, and so, eighty in number they assembled before 
the notary and solemnly took oath, agreeing should they 
ever swerve from the belief that it was possible to go from 
Espaiiola (Cuba) to Spain by land across Asia, that the 
officers should pay a fine of 10,000 maravedis, and the 
sailors receive a hundred lashes and have their tongues 
pulled out. 

The gold had not yet begun to pour upon Spain, and it 
became necessary for the Admiral to return and defend 
himself at home. His old power over the Queen was 
little lessened, and a new expedition was provided 
for him July 31, 1498. Trinidad was sighted, and 
the next day the water casks were filled from the 
Orinoco. South America, as it happened, was “ discov- 
ered” by Columbus. Yet the man who was so sure Cuba 
was the Asiatic mainland, named the new continent, La 
Isla Santa. His delusion regarding the pear-shaped 
earth and the Garden of Eden are well known, but we 
must not forget that he was at this time nearly blind from 
weariness, while his gout almost never left him in peace. 

Affairs at Espafiola had been going from bad to worse, 
= the return of the commander added strength to the 
he al faction, and when the ringleader in one of the plots 

ad been pushed over the battlements, because he dallied 
over his eonfeesion before the execution, Columbus’ moral 
“upremacy was complete. The colony was, for the first 


time since the founding, in something approaching good 


order, when Bobadilla arrived, with power limited only 
by verbal instructions. The Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
was sent home in chains, which he shrewdly refused to 
have removed except by order of the monarchs. At 
court once more, no opportunity was lost of impressing 
upon Ferdinand his evil treatment, and of importuning 
for relief and justice. Meanwhile, he had a vision, so 
the French canonisers interpret it, in which the Lord re- 
vealed to him a passage through the Caribbean Sea to the 
real Asia. Only, in his hallucination, be was so ecstatic 
that he mistook the narrowness of the isthmus for the 
narrowness of a strait. It is doubtful whether Ferdi- 
nand was more anxious to find this strait or to get rid of 
Columbus, but he agreed to let the new theories be 
tried, only decreeing that he must not go near Espafiola 
till his return. Of his mental condition at this time, Mr. 
Winsor says: ‘“ There was still in him no lack of mental 
vitality, but his reason had lost equipoise and his discern- 
ment was clouded with illusory visions.” 

Once at sea, the principal caravel was found, as usual, 
to be a poor sailer, and so the Admiral determined 
to neglect the royal prohibition. He arrived outside the 
harbor, but was forbidden to enter. And now came an- 
other incident, a very God-send to the canonizers. A 
fleet was on the point of leaving for Spain, bearing Boba- 
dilla, Roldam, all the immense store of gold they had col- 
lected, and in a separate vessel, the Admiral’s gold. Co- 
lumbus sent word that a storm threatened, and that the 
fleet had best not venture out. Nothing would have been 
more likely to start them at once. The hurricane over- 
whelmed the fleet, all the enemies of Columbus were 
drowned, and only one vessel, it is said the ‘one which 
bore the Admiral’s gold, escaped and arrived in Spain. 
The ships of Columbus weathered the storm, the one in 
which he was commanding best of all. 

The divine favor was not so evident a few months 
later. After vainly trying to push through the Isthmus, 
the worm-eaten crafts were headed eastward. The crazy 
ships were bailed as far as Jamaica, but here they had to 
be beached. From July 23, 1503, till the 28th of the 
next June, the discoverer of the New World was cooped 
up in his two vessels, now dealing with revolted sub- 
ordinates and now with outraged Indians, barely succeed- 
ing in getting food enough tokeep alive. A messenger 
reaches Santa Domingo, but finds the commandant in no 
hurry to act, till he may hear from Spain. A small vessel 
is sent to express regrets that it is not larger and to promise 
something better later on, and after more waiting the 
sorely needed rescue is accomplished. Back in Spain, he 
lingered for a year and a half, writing to his son and be- 
wailing the lot of the discoverer of the Westward Passage, 
and then (1506) he died, scarcely a man of the world at 
the time noticing the fact. 

The character of Columbus has been drawn many 
times. Many have, as Mr. Winsor says, “attempted to 
save a world’s exemplar for the world’s admiration, and 
more for the world’s sake than for Columbus’.” No one 
dare doubt that Mr. Winsor has come vastly nearer the 
true appreciation, and yet few would wish to say that 
Irving and Prescott had not great justification. Mr. 
Winsor closes his discussion of the man with these words : 
‘“‘ We have seen a pitiable man meet a pitiable death. 
Hardly a name in profane history is more august than his. 
Hardly another character in the world’s record has made 
so little of its opportunities. His discovery was a blun- 


der ; his blunder was a new world; the New World is his 
monument! Its discoverer might have been its father, 
he proved to be its despoiler. He might have been an 
unselfish promoter of geographical science; he proved a 
rabid seeker for gold and avice-royalty. The triumph of 
Barcelona led down to the ignominy of Valladolid, with 
every step in the degradation palpable and resultant.” 
Whether Mr. Winsor, with his vast store of knowledge 
and research, is justified in his culmination, each one 
must judge for himself. It is possible he, too, may have 
misused his opportunities, or rather may have overstepped 
the bounds of justice. The librarian of Harvard has 
given in his Columbus a masterpiece in the modera his- 
torical method. Broad and deep, thoroughly accurate in 
facts, getting at the truth which is known as apart from 
that which is suspected, nothing has appeared more com- 
pletely exemplifying the tendencies of which Justin Win- 
sor is the embodiment. He has given us the account on 
which the English reader can best base a just estimate 
of the real Xro fereus, the Cristobal Colon. In drawing 
that estimate for his readers, he allows them a chance to 


suspect that his perusal of Irving and Prescott has unset- 
tled his patience, 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES. 
‘*TEMPORA MUTANTUR.”’ 
Certain it is in ancient times 
That poetry was free from rhymes. 
To-day, alas! most rhymes are free 
From anything like poetry. 
—The Century. 


A SUGGESTION. 


It is suggested that if the cigarette bill should pass the House, 
cigarette cases would make excellent card cases. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
He (referring to the music): ‘' Don’t you think I’m slow and 
little too soft?”? 
She (absently): ‘Yes. But then you have wealth and posi- 
tion, and that counts for something.’’— Life. 
FINANCIAL, 
Clara: ‘* You're really going to marry Lord Chumpleigh? 
Why, he hasn’t any sense at all!’’ * 
Maud: ‘“ Nocents, perhaps, but plenty of dollars.’’ 
PRACTICAL. 
‘* A hangman ought to make a good temperance lecturer.” 
How so?”’ 


* He could tell the fatal results of taking a drop too much.”’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Yale opens its post-graduate course to women, and will give them 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

Miss Elizabeth Farson, principal Brown School, and Miss Mary 
Walsh, Throop School, are given the honors by the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

Boston’s Evening High School Teachers’ Association held its 
annual dinner on the evening of the 15th,—President I. F. Paul 
presiding. 

Buffalo’s new superintendent, Wm. H. Love, made a favorable 
impression in his banquet address of the Liberal Club of that city. 
Dr. James MacAlister honored the occasion with a stirring address, 
as he always does. 

Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, author of Sheldon’s Studies in Gen- 
eral History and of American History, has just been appointed 
assistant professor of modern history in the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. In what other co-educational university does a woman 
hold such a place ? 

The College for the Training of Teachers, now at 9 University 
Place, is to move to a site embracing twenty lots in 120th and 121st 
Streets, 200 feet east of the Boulevard and opposite the proposed 
Columbia College grounds. Mr. George Vanderbilt paid $115,000 
for the property, and has given it to the college, which now has 
nearly $150,000 and proposes to secure $250,000 more to assure the 
erection of suitable buildings. 

8. A. Ellis, who has filled the office of superintendent of schools 
in Rochester, N. Y., for seventeen years, has resigned his position. 
He has been an enthusiastic and devoted worker, and leaves the 
schools in a high conditition of excellence. Mr. Ellis will be greatly 
missed by the educators of the state. He will be succeeded by 
Milton Noyes, Esq., who has for a number of years been the chair- 
man of the school board of Rochester. Mr. Noyes, though a law- 
yer by profession, has made a carefal study of the school system of 
the city and comprehends its needs. 

The death of Daniel Lothrop, on Saturday, March 19, at Boston, 
removes the founder and head of the widely known publishing 
house of D. Lothrop Company. Mr. Lothrop published hundreds 
of children’s books of the best class, and several magazines for 
children’s,— Wide Awake, Babyland, and Pansy. He had on 
an extended business and social reputation. With his wife, so well 
known to our readers as ‘* Margaret Sidney,’’ he spent his sum- 
mers at the historic ‘‘ Wayside’’ in Concord, and there often enter- 
tained distinguished visitors. A man of strong character and a 
will of iron, Mr. Lothrop yet poseessed a simpleness of manner that 
made him always a pleasant, frank companion. While never 
wavering from his purpose to avoid sensationalism in literature, he 
had such marked business sagacity as to keep ever in touch with 
the public demands of the day. He was born in Rochester, N. H., 
Aug. 11, 1831. He published the works of many distinguished 
writers. 

The Prang Art Educational Conferences, which proved so suc- 
cessful in the spring of 1891, will be continued on the following 
dates, and with the subjects here named: March 26. ‘* What Art 
Is,’’ by Prof. E. F. Fenollosa, curator of the Japanese Department 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. April 2. ‘‘ Art in the 
Schoolroom ; Pictures and their Influence,’’ with illustrative exam- 
ples, by Ross Turner and Prof. E. S. Morse of Salem. April 9. 
‘‘ The Principles of the Kindergarten the Foundation for Art In- 
struction in Pablic Schools,’’ with illustrations, by Mary Dana 
Hicks. April 23. ‘‘ Artin Manual Training,’’ with examples, by 
Walter S. Perry. director of the Art Department at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. April 30, ‘‘ Color Phenomena,—the Spectram 
and Pigmentary Theories of Color, and Their Respective Relations 
to Education and the Arts,’”’ by Louis Prang. May 7, ‘‘ Art in 
Historic Ornament and Decorative Design,’’ with illustrations, by 
C. Howard Walker, instructor in Decorative Design, Museum of 
Fine Arte, Boston, and in the Department of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. May 14, ‘‘ Art in Public 
Education; the Needs of the Public School Teacher,” by Miss 
Stella Skinner, supervisor of drawing, New Haven, Conn. May 21, 
‘*The Problem of Art Education in Public Education,” by John 
S. Clark, The conferences will be held at 10 a. m. om the dates 
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for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
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ONE TEACHER’S PLAN. 


There has been much talk about shortening and enriching the 
grammar school course. There is one way that seems to me will 
meet the demand which has arisen in a satisfactory manner. All 
know that a teacher in one grade often teaches the same subject 
from an entirely different standpoint from the teacher above and 
below her; and while either way of handling the subject may be 
equally good, it is confusing to the child, and causes much time to 
be lost at the beginning of the term, while teacher and pupils are 
** vetting used’? to each other. In my mind the solution is simple. 
Let the grammar and the spelling connected with it be taught by 
one teacher for the entire six years’ course. Let this teacher pro- 
mote from one class to another at any time during the year, accord- 
ing to her discretion. Let the pupil who wishes also take some 
foreign language under the same teacher's instruction, Treat lan- 
guage in the same way, continuing into literature as deeply as the 
child can go. Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, ete., would be treated 
as one subject; geography, and the natural sciences; American his- 
tory, and later other histories; reading and elocation. Music, 
writing, and drawing are left. Every city should have a specialist 
in each branch, and the writing and drawing, at least, can be taught 
effectively in connection with most studies. This calls for six 
teachers, each to be a specialist in her department; also a principal 
to either give his whole time to supervising or to take certain ad- 
vanced classes. By this method a child will be advanced as fast as 
he can understand the work in each department, and not be kept 
back in arithmetic becanse he “ hates grammar,’’ or cannot write 
good compositions, or in geography and the nataral sciences because 
he is not quick at numbers. There is one objection that will have 
weight. Many excellent teachers are not specialists, and would fight 
such an innovation simply because it would involve study and prep- 
aration that would be impossible for them. But would it not bea 
gain for the child ? A HAVERHILL TEACHER. 


RULES FOR USING BOOKS. 


While books are numerous and cheap, that does not jastify their 
careless use. The length of time which school and other books last 
depends on the way they are used. Some people, by care, keep 
books neat and in good condition for years, or even a lifetime; 
while others seriously soil or destroy them in a very little time. 
Children should be early taught how to handle books. The follow- 
ing rules are worthy of careful study; and their observance would, 
in a short time, greatly improve the appearance of the books in 
many households : 

Never hold a book near a fire. 

Never drop a book upon the floor. ° 

Never turn the Jeaves with the thumb, 

Never lean or rest upon an open book. 

Never turn down the corners of leaves. 

Never touch a bouk with damp or soiled hands. 

Always turn leaves from the top with the middle or forefinger. 

Always open large books from the middle, and never from the 
ends or cover. 

Never open a book farther than to bring both sides of the cover 
into the same plane. 

Never cut the leaves of a book or magazine with a sharp knife, 
as the edge is sure to run into the print; nor with the finger, but 
with a paper cutter or ordinary table knife, 

Never hold a small book with the thumb pressed into the binding 
at the lower back, but hold it with the thumb and little finger upon 
the back.—Selected. 


THE PURITAN SABBATH, 


Alice Morse Karle, in her recent study of ‘‘the Sabbath in Pari- 
tan New England’’ (Charles Seribner’s Sons) gives the following 
instances of the results of a lack of due observance of the day. “In 
New London we find in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
a wicked fisherman presented before the court and fined for catch- 


ing eels on Sunddy”’ ; another “ fined twenty shillings for sailing a 
boat on the Lord’s Day’’; while in 1670, two lovers, John Lewis 
and Sarah Chapman, were accused of and tried for “‘ sitting to- 
gether on the Lord’s Day under an apple tree in Goodman Chap- 
man’s orchard,’’—so harmless and so natural an act. James Watt, 
in 1658, was publicly reproved ‘‘ for writing a note about common 
business on the Lord’s Day, at least in the evening somewhat too 
soon.’’ Another Plymouth man who drove some cows a short dis- 
tance “without need ’’ on the Sabbath was ‘‘ presented ’’ before the 
court. 

In Newbury, in 1646, Aquila Chase and his wife were presented 
and fined for gathering peas from their garden on the Sabbath, but 
upon investigation the fines were remitted and the offenders were 
only admonished.’ A Dunstable soldier for ‘‘ wetting a piece of 
an old hat to put in his shoe,”’ to protect his foot,—for doing this 
piece of heavy work on the Lord’s Day was fined and paid forty 
shillings. Captain Kemble, of Boston, was in 1656 set for two 
honrs in the public stocks for ‘‘ his lewd and unseemly behavior,” 
which consisted in kissing his wife ‘ publicquely’’ on the Sab- 
bath Day, upon the doorstep of his house, when he had just re- 
turned from a voyage and absence of three years.” We 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


Perhaps it would be well, if those who advocate the abandon- 
ment of written examinations would favor us with a distinct defi- 
nition for the term. With a strong leaning to this idea I have in- 
vestigated the system of three large schools claiming that pupils 
were not promoted upon written examination and find, in their de- 
tails, written monthly reviews or weekly written tests, —which 
latter is but a compromise between the old daily marking system 
and an examination,—or some written test involved somewhere. 
If pupils are promoted upon any kind of a written test, is it not as 
much of a written examination as if it were a final examination in 
writing ? lf these exponents of some new measure of judging of 
pupils’ merits for promotion can show as many advantages gained 
as would be lost on the average, they will not lack for followers, 
That written teste are not generally abandoned determines that 
nothing practical as a subsitute has been produced. In the average 
echool an incentive is necessary to stimulate pupils to exertions, 


ished and punishment for neglected prepara- 
era of and intellectual suasion came 
in. To establish some just jadgment and impartial discrimina- 
tion a standard must exist. No doubt the jadgment of the teacher 
goes a great distance and yet the teacher is often disappointed 
in results, or it may vary from others, or worst of all, her favor- 
itism manifests itself and after promotion a pupil thus unduly 
thrust forward suffers long and severely for it. These are not 
theoretical but every day hard facts drawn from many years of 
experience in large schools, surrounded by all the variations of 
which it is poesible. Hundreds of teachers can testify to their cor- 
rectnesa. Substitute oral tests and you place the pupils at a dis- 
advantage. A happy ermbination of monthly reviews, written 
examinations twice a year, and of the teacher’s opinion, is sure 
to prove advantageous and present less points for disapproval. 
I have yet to find a really just, meritorious, and advantageous 
method of promotion without some form of written examination. 
Any written test is an examination, twist it how you will. Abandon 
all tests and we may as well move pupils on in bulk, regardless ot 


any individuality whatever. W. B. Dimon. 
SINCE WHEN? 


In your issue of January 21 a contributor, writing on patriotism, 
is made to say that ‘‘the declamations of Sumner, Webster, and 
Patrick Henry. have lost their force.’’ May I ask since when ? 
As long aa the Union lasts and the sons and daughters of the United 
States delight to honor the memory of the heroes who made us a 
nation will tne speeches of such men as those named be an inspira- 
tion to American youth. The speeches named are not only patriotic 
and as such lessons in patriotism, but they are a part of the x’ 


of the country. 


BEFORE S. 
I read with interest the note of F. H. H. in the JoURNAL of 


Feb. 18, in which he says that ¢ is dropped in linseed, as the full 
compound would be Jintseed and explains that a dental or lingual 
does not run smoothly before s,—a case of eaphony. And a mo- 
ment later I was reading the third line of Homer’s Iliad, first 
book, where it is said that the wrath of Achilles hurled many valiant 
souls of heroes down to Hades. The word for hurled is ~poiaypev 
from tpolarrw, Here we see how old was this repugnence to the 
use of ¢t before s, the aorist of <azTw would not allow the retention 
of the trav before sigma, bringing 7 and o together in dropping 
out the tau altogether. This is perhaps the oldest example that 
can be cited. This was written many centuries before the Christian 
era, R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


CHILI’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Chili has many literary men, including a regiment of poets, and 
also many scientific men and a multitude of statesmen and generals. 


The schools are free and the educational system provides for pro- 
vincial lyceums, normal schools, an agricultural school, schools for 
the arts and trades, military and naval academies, and a national 
university, all supported by the government. In some years there 
have been one thousand students at the Santiago University. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
NEW ENGLAND, 


Wherever thought is deep and strong, 
Wherever conscience fights with wrong, 
Wherever manhood dares to die, 

And womanhood is pure and high ; 

On mountain-peak or plain or sea 

The soul’s one cry must ever be: 


Thank God for old New England. 


The warrior’s sword and poet’s pen 
Are thine to wield, but only when 
The cause of right demands the blow, 
When thou wouldst lay proud error low; 
Then only does the face of love 
Grow dark with sternness from above, 

O grandly great New England. 


For those enslaved in life, in thought, 
Thy blood, thy tongue, hath freedom bought, 
The arm of justice in its might, 
The thrilling voice of truth and right, 
The patriot ardor, glowing warm 
With courage calm in battle storm,’ 

Are in thy name, New England. 

— Lewis W. Smith, in *‘ Bridgeport Standard.”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— There is a question (which is brought forward in so many 
forms that it must be called exceedingly popular) to this effect: If 
A starts to walk fifty miles, going ten miles the first day, five the 
second, and continues going half as far on each day as on the day 
preceding, when will he arrive at the place of destination ? 

De Quincey refers to this as the well-known classical ‘‘ puzzle of 
Achilles and the tortoise.’’ Can some contributor give further do- 
tails? How old is the question? When did it originate ? Where 
is it to be found ? C, 


— Who said ‘‘ Life would be worth living if it weren’t for the 


asses who write to the papers ’’ ? M. 
_- What modern author has been called the Meissonier of 
literature ? Cc. 


William Dean Howells. 
— To what does Sir Walter Scott refer when in ‘‘ Marmion” 
he speaks of ‘‘ Saint Cuthbert’s beads’’ ? “L. S. 


He is supposed to refer to a certain part of curious star-fish 
known as crinoids, 


— Please name the present members of the Cabinet. J. 
Secretary of State, 


James G. Blaine; Secretary of the Treasury, 


Always send money by check, money order, express money order, or 


registered letter. Never use a bill or a postal note in paying subscrip- 


tion, Publishers will not be ible 
responsible for losses by mail when bills 


Charles Foster; Secretary of War, Stephen B. Elkins ; ha 
of the Navy, B. F. Tracy; Secretary of the Interior, John W. 
Noble ; Postmaster-General, John Wanamaker ; Attorney-General. 
W. H. H. Miller; Secretary of Agriculture, J. M. Rusk, : 


_w; int in 
‘* The brutish gods of Nile as fast ; 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis hast.”’ 
XXIII stanza. AN ENGLISH Stupenr, 
The stanza reads thus: 
‘© And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast; 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste.’ 


I fear *‘ English Student’’ has an imperfect copy of Milton, or 
that he has misspelled a word, making nonsense of the couplet 
quoted. As I understand the stanza, Moloch fled at the nativity of 
Christ, but left in dread shadows his burning idol. ‘ The brutish 
gods of Nile,’’—Isis, Orus, and the dog Anubis,—haste as fast a 
Moloch did. ‘‘ The brutish gods of Nile’ is the subject of 
haste,” and Isis, Orus, and the dog Anubis’? is in apposition 
with ‘‘ gods.’’ The use of ‘‘ hast’’ for ‘‘ haste’’ makes all the 
trouble. FT, 


— To “Q.’’: Chief among the syndicates are: American Press 
Association, 32 Vesey St.; Associated Literary Press, Tribune 
building; Batcheller & Co., Tribune building; and The Bok 
Syndicate Press, all of New York City. C. 8. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


[Daring the ensuing year we hope to make this column a decided 
aid to teachers of mathematics of all grades. To that end we invite 
teachers to send in contributions either of queries, discussions of 
methods, problems, solutions, etc. If any special difficulties are 
encountered by a teacher in the teaching of any particular subject 
of mathematics, a hint or a suggestion in this colamn by a fellow- 
teacher may be instrumental in removing the difficulty. Let this 
be made a veritable mathematical ‘‘ round table.’’ | 


ADDITIONAL QUERIES AND PROBLEMS. 


16. What is the so-called golden section in geometry, and why is 
it so named ? 

Franklin, Mass. S. E. Kerr. 

17. One of our prominent book-keepers tells me that account- 
ants are exceedingly liable to make a mistake by transposing figures, 
so that a difference appears where a balance is expected, or 4 
greater or less difference than is expected. He also said that if 
that difference be divided by 9, it would reveal whether the error 
were due to transposition of figures or not. Can the members of 
the mathematical class tell him why this is so ? 

Lowell, Mass. 

18. Please indicate the proper method of solving the following : 
(22 — 2) + 2X (4— 2) —2 =? 

Lusk, Wyo. G. WALDO WATERMAN. 

19. I bought sugar at 6} cents per lb.; the waste by transporta- 
tion and retailing was 5%; the interest on the first cost to the time 
of sale was 2%. How much must be asked per Ib. to gain 25”, ? 

Horn Lake, Miss. J. H. WILLIAMS. 


20. Given the base and perpendicular of a triangle, to find the 
side of an inscribed square. Solve by Algebra. 
Anhault, Texas. G, F. 0. 


SOLUTIONS. 


13. Prove that the square of any number diminished by one 
is exactly divisible by eight. F, L. R,, Newton, Mass. 

Any odd number can be represented by 2n + 1. 

(2n + 1)? — 1 = 4n? + 4n == 4n (n + 1). 

Now either n or n+ 1 must be even; that is, divisible by 2 
Hence, 4n (n + 1) must be divisible by 4 X 2, or 8. 

Cambridge, Mass. W. F. B. 

Solved also by I. M. Metcalf, Boston, Mase.; E. H. Bugbee, 
Shippensburg, Pa.; Lulie Burne, New Providence, Ind.; Annie 
Monroney, Carmi, Ill. ; M. Hyde, Springfield, Mase. ; and S. M. 
K. Smith, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


14. A carpenter is obliged to cut a board that is in the form of 
trapezoid crosswise, into two equivalent parts. The board is 12 
feet long, 2 feet wide at one end, and 1 foot at the other. How 
far from the narrow end must he cut it E. F., Manchester, N. 

Since one end is twice as wide as the other. The two 20? 
parallel sides continued till they meet will complete a A whose 
attitude is 24 feet. Call the distance sought x, and the width st 
that point y. Since the two trapezoids are equivalént, 

(12— z)(y+2)_ x(y+1) 
2 
and, since the whole A and the part cut off are similar, 
li: 24-12: 12. 
Whenee, 12y = x + 12. 
The solution of these equations gives y = 4/10; z= (\ 
Boston, Mass, I. M. METCALF. 


Solved also by W. F. B., Cambridge, Mass.; M. Barrett, Davby; 
Vt.; S. M. K. Smith, Cansjoharie, N. ¥.; C. D. M. Showalter, 
Greendale, Va.; Annie Monroney, Carmi, Ill. ; M. C. Hyde 
Springfield, Mass. ; aud E, Keener, Hall Valley, Colo, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing paper, 
al old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, etc. f little indi- 
eation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


CoLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ALGEBRA: A Frnat Re- 
view. By George Parsons Tibbets. 46 pp. 55 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 

Mr. Tibbets offers in this little work an invaluable collection of 
working material for the instructor fitting a class for college ex- 
aminations in algebra. Fortunately his work as instructor in 
mathematics at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, has required 
preparation for nearly all the Eastern colleges with both sexes, so 
that he has not been tempted to slight any division of the subject, 
because this or that professor does not regard it as especially im- 
portant. The book is composed entirely of exercises, a very few of 
them original or selected from some foreign collection, when supe- 
rior to those from our own college papers. Almost the entire num- 
ber, however, are selected from the examination papers upon this 
branch set by the various Eastern colleges. They are grouped un- 
der fourteen subjects, each having from fifteen to thirty examples, 
and each divided into two sections, for convenience, when the class 
has two sections, and for recitation room drill. In a few cases, 
where the example displays especial ingenuity on eS oe of the 
inventor, the college from which it came is named. To speak of 
the examples either individually or collectively is unnecessary. 
One, however, is so very suggestive, it should be given wide circu- 
lation. 

Evalwation.—The score of the Amherst-Technology game on 
Saturday was: 


2 2 2 

Find numerical value if e = f= g = h = 4. 

A few introductory sight problems and a selection of advanced 
ones are given, with a specimen paper, selected from the different 
colleges. Specimen papers are given from Harvard, Yale, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Cornell, Bryn Mawr, Technology (Boston), Sheffield 
Scientific School, and Princeton. Not only will this volume be in- 
dispensable to every teacher who is fitting pupils for college exam- 
inations, but no teacher of algebra can feel satisfied with doing 
work which is not on an equally standard basis. For securing this 
nothing could be better designed than this work of Mr. Tibbets. 


MARCHENSTRAUSS AUS DEM WEISSEN GeEBIRGE. 62 pp. 
6%x5in. Paper, 30 cents. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

Every lover of the White Hills will enjoy the novelty of these 
little tales of a fairyland in the fastnesses of New Hampshire. 
They have the flavor of the folk stories of the brothers Grimm, 
transplanted to New England. The author has desired to register 
his protest against our practical American ways of enjoying a vaca- 
tion in the midst of most fasciniting nature. Lying on the shores of 
der Squam See, or of der ‘* Pool,’’ he has seen everything peopled 
with ics troops of fays as only a German could, and he has told us 
of what he fancied in German, showing scarcely a trace of Ameri- 
canisms, indeed, it would have seemed odd in anything but the 
German. No one could mistake this for a production from Ger- 
many, however. Inthe Vaterland they never would have embodied 
these stories in the clear type, excellent paper, and very good illus- 
trations, farnished by Herr Schriftgieser’s Press, of Boston. Many 
teachers wil] find in this book most admirable reading for their 
classes, either as additional work or for the classroom, while every- 
one who wishes to keep his German bright during the summer 
spent near der rothe Berg, der Willey Haus, or das Steingesicht, 
will find these stories just what he could desire. 


In Foreign Lanps. By Mrs. Barbara N. Galpin. 156 
pp. Price, $1.00. Boston: New England Publishing Company. 
Few feats are more difficult than for an excursionist to write an 

acceptable book account of a trip through many Jands, but when 
well done it isthe best of leisure hour reading. Mrs. Galpin has 
proved equal to the task, and “In Foreign Lands”’ is as delight- 
fal a portrayal of the lights and shadows of travel as one could ask 
She was a member of Mrs. Frazar’s 1891 party, and she hae told 
what to see and how to see it, how to travel and how notto. The 
account is as fascinating asa novel, so that once enlisted it is easy 
to wend one’s way with the party by land and sea through England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Belgium. It is high 
art to know what to see when one has but a day, but it is higher art 
to know how not to waste time when one has days inacity. This 
newspaper woman, who had snatched a vacation out of a busy life, 
was evidently master of both these arts, and she has told her read- 
ers how she did it. Asadaily companion for any European tour- 
ist, who makes the first trip, this would be worth more than half a 
dozen guide-books. It touches every place that Americans usually 
visit on the Continent ; it sees everything from an American point of 
view, and is carefully prepared from a reporter’s exhaustive notes 
on the ground. Forsupplementary hical reading it would 
be a great success in any class. It is a book for every school 
library. 

ELeMeNts OF Scrence. A manual for teach. 
ing secular morality. By John Ogden. Bismarck, N. D.: The 
author. 204 pp. $1.00. 

State Supt. John Ogden, of Bismarck, has prepared this manual 
for the use of reading circles, teachers’ institutes, echools, and col- 
leges. His presentation of secular morality is founded upon the 
primary basis of absolute right and wrong, existing in and by the 
nature of things, and that man is created with an innate moral 
sense, capable, if only it be duly cultivated, of apprehending right 
and wrong in things and conduct. It is the cultivation of this 
standard of jadgment, the conscience, which is demanded of every 
teacher, as exemplified in true, broad religion,—‘‘ The loyalty to the 
truth and the right, the cultivation of the best faculties of map, 
spiritual, ethical, and physical, the exponent of all that is true and 
lofty in human character and life.’? The basis of the arrangement 
of material has been scientific, embodying principles founded on 
truth, logically developed and properly adjusted to the capacity and 
the natural order of development of mind and body. Supt. Ogden 
has aimed to make his work above all a suggestion and inspiration 
to those who read and study it. He wisely presents as true only 
those broad fundamentals upon which all can unite, and leaves all 
lawful subjects of difference of opinion to the individual thought 
and jadgment. It is a work which many will undoubtedly find 
helpful and suggestive. 


MECHANICS FoR Becrnners (Part I): DyNAmIcs AND 
Statics, By the Rev. J. B. Lock. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 264 pp. 63% x4}in. 90 cents. 

This little textbook, abbreviated by the Bursar of Gonville and 

Caius Colleges, Oxford, from his larger work, presents an oppor- 

for the beginner in dypamics,.to,. gain brosd and certain 


foundation for future study of this rather complex science. Be- 
ginning with the study of velocity and rectilinear motion, the stu- 
dent proceeds to motion acting in a single plane, and then to forces 
acting at a single point, as in the parallelogram. The problems 
caused by forces acting at different points on a single body, with 
the resulting parallelism of forces, is carefully explained. The 
application of forces in the machine, as the lever, balance, wheel, 
and axle and screw, is followed by a discussion of the problems 
which are caused by friction. Energy, work and power are 
briefly and clearly elucidated for the learner, and the study closes 
with ashort treatment of the pendulum. 

The textin each subject is abundantly illustrated by drawings, 
and many problems are given to assist the learner in grasping the 
real workings of the subject treated. An appendix contains the 
answers to these problems. The science of dynamics enters so 
largely into all the study of physics, besides forming the basis of 
most mechanical pursuits, that few teachers do not need at least an 
elementary grasp of its conditions. For such a study nothing could 
be better than this work. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME OF JoEN HANCOCK, PH.D. With Selec- 
tions from Writings. By W. H. Venable, LL.D. Cincinnati: 
C. B. Ruggles & Co. 195 pp. Price, $1.00. All profits do- 
nated to the family. 

We have on several occasions referred to this memorial volume 
which Dr. Venable has written gratuitously and which Mr. Ruggles 
has published without financial reward. One thousand copies were 
sold upon publication a few weeks since, and but 250 copies remain. 
These should be, probably will be, speedily taken, after which the 
book will be at premium. 

First of all there are 87 pages devoted to Dr. Hancock’s life, in- 
cluding childhood and youth; first experiences as a teacher, as a 
principal in Cincinnati; as soldier, superintendent of a business 
college, agent for Wilson, Hinkle and Company ; as superintendent 
of Cincinnati schools, at Dayton, superintendent at Chillicothe, and 
state school commissioner. Incidentaily, one gets a thorough ré- 
sumé of the educational history of Ohio for the past forty years. 
Twenty-five pages are devoted to tributes delightfully phrased by 
many of the leading educational men of the country. Fifty pages 
are devoted to selections from his pen upon thirty different subjecte. 
No better tribute to the man could be found than in the fact that 
one thousand people ordered this book in advance, a tribute that, 
so far as we know, has never been paid to the memory of any other 
purely educational man. 

Dr. Hancock was a rare man, was for a lifetime identified with 
the sehool interests of a single state, and had as many friends and 
as few enemies as any man with whom we have been associated. 


On THE THRESHOLD. By Theodore T. Munger. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

These lectures to young people are already too well known to 
require further comment. They are ia every ‘‘ course of reading ”’ 
and on every ‘‘recommended list.’’ The publishers announce 
the flattering fact that the demand for the book has been so large 
and continuous that the plates became unfit for further use and that 
an entirely new edition was necessary. In this revision several 
minor changes have been made and one new chapter has been 
added. The teachings of this book have filled a large place in 
many lives, and will continue to guide and stimulate our youn, 
— along the lines of true and upright living and noble man- 


In THE VESTIBULE LIMITED, a romantic little sketch 
by Brander Matthews, after the style of similar sketches by Mr. 
Howells, is published by Harper & Bros., in the attractive Black 
and White Series, fitted for the pocket. It has four charming illus- 
trations. 

Brown’s No. 1, is an admirable 
collection of readings, declamations, and recitations from English 
and American literature, compiled by D. H. Brown, A.M. The 
Speaker contains several fine pieces of prose and poetry which have 
never before appeared in print, and has declamations appropriate 
for all occasions. Published by I. H. Brown & Co, 200-212 Pine 
street, St. Louis. Paper, 25 cts., postpaid. 


Messrs. Hopper & Stovexton, of London, published 
‘© Success and its Achievers,’’ by William M. Thayer, simultane- 
ously with its publication in this country. They annnouce that 
on New Year’s Day, George Williams, Esq., founder of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the World, presented a copy 
of this book to each of his 550 employees. 


Tue choice and dainty Stott Library, which fit so con- 
veniently the shallowest pocket or the smallest space in the travel- 
ing bag, is enriched by the publication of the Lyrics and Sonnets 
of Wordsworth. These bijou volumes, in 32mo. size, are elegantly 
printed on toned paper and in a beautifully clear type. Each vol- 
ume contains an etching as frontispiece. The Stott Library is one 
of the most attractive handy volume reprints of the great writers 
ever issued. London: David Stott. Price, 75 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


John Hancock, Educator; price, $1.00; by W. H. Venable. Cincinnati: 
C. B. Buggies & Co. 
A New Saint’s Tragedy; by Thomas A, Pinkerton; price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Peculia; by Epes Sargent; price. 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Mediterranean Shoses of America; by P. C, Remondino, M.D.; price, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co. 

Obrist Versus Christianity. Boston: American Elzevir Co. 

Poems; by Edith Willis Linn. Buffalo, N. ¥.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

Bouderie: by Maurice Lecomte; price, 25 cents ——-Le Chant du Uyne; 
by Georges Ohnet; price, 25 cents Le Francais Pratique; by aul 
Bercy; price, $1.00. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
REPORTS. Rochester, N. Y¥. Public Schools Massachusetts) State 
Board of Agriculture on Extermination of the Ocneria Dispar or Gypsy 
Moth ethuen, Mass. Schoolse———Wiscassett, Maine Schools 
Braintree, Mass. Schools Course of Study: in Public Schools, Montclair, 
N.J. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA. 
State Eaitor, ARTHUR H. BRALS, Milledgeville. 
Prof. W. Harper succeeas Superintendent Bizien at Americus, 
= Gen. B. M. Thomas succeeds Superiatendent Harper at 
ton. 
Ginn & Co. now control the time and direct the attention of 
Professor Bizien. They have a good agent and he has a good 
house in his ‘‘ new deal.’’ 
The World’s Fair Committee are giving lectures for the benefit 
of the Georgia World’s Fair Fund during March. Prof. A. H. 
Beals opened the course at Milledgeville, with ‘“‘ The Columbian 
Fair, and Other Affairs.”’ 
Colonel Parker assures his friends that he will surely be at 
Albany the latter part of March and talk teaching to teachers. 
Dre. Carry of the Peabody Board is also entered for an address 
during the sessions March 7 to April 7, ’92. 
The first institutes of one day sessions once a month have taken 
place. The result has been a general stimulation to the educa- 
tional interests of the entire state. 
The program for Georgians, will be state Association early in 
July, then Southern Association, then “ on to Saratoga.’’ 
The Southern College presidents are looking out for their com- 
mencement orators. Report has some good ones on the list. 


ILLINOIS. 


The annual institute of the Stephenson County teachers will be 
held at Freeport from March 28 to April 1. Two lectures are ex- 
pected, one by Prof. John W. Cook, president of the Northern 
Illinois State Normal University; the other by Kev. Joseph Cook 
of Boston, and possibly also a third by Prof. Jonathan Piper. 

At the last regular meeting of the Chicago High School Asso- 
ciation, and also at the last regular meeting of the Chicago Science 
Teachers’ Club, the following resolutions, which were offered by 
Prin. E. R. Boyer, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we believe that the introduction into the primary 
and grammar grades, of elementary instruction in natural history, 
taught in connection with reading, language work, and drawing, 
will tend to awaken and sustain in the pupil an increased interest 
in school work ; That such instruction will make pupils more ob- 
serving and thoughtful; That it will fit pupils better for the 
science work required of them in the high school and enable them 
to realize from these studies a great amount of good. 

Resolved, That we believe that all rational methods of instruc- 
tion in botany and zoology in the high school must be based upon 
genuine and thoughtful observation; That a careful study should 
be made of one or more representatives of each group of animals or 
plants, accompaniéd by experiments, written descriptions and 
drawings, and that these practical studies should be made the basis 
of all text-book work and demonstrations. 

Resclved, That we favor the introduction of laboratories into the 
high schools and the adoption by the boards of education, of a 
uniform outline or synopsis of practical work advised by them. 


INDIANA, 

Dr. Manning, professor of modern languages in the De Pauw 
University, bas just published a Spanish grammar. 

Miss Conklin, assistant in modern languages in De Pauw, has re- 
— been elected to a similar position in the University of Ne- 
b a. 

E. 8S. Gardiner, professor of French in Franklin College, has had 
to temporarily give up his work on account of poor health. He will 
go to El Paso, New Mexico. 

D.M. Geeting, ex-assistant superintendent of public instruction, 
has accepted the superintendency of the Madison schools. Mr. 
Geeting is a teacher in the Indianapolis schools. 

Jas. H. Henry, ex-superintendent of Morgan county, will be as- 
sistant in the department of physics in Indiana University during 
the spring term. 

Attica will open a free kindergarten April 4 in conneetion with 
her public schools. 

The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association will meet at 
| pam beginning March 80 and continuing in sessicn three 

vs. 

The third meeting of the Indiana Educational League was re- 
cently held at Elkhart. Miss Alice Dietrich, of Goshen, read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Evolution of Dodd’s Teacher. 

The Northern Indiana Teachers and Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Goshen, March 31 and April 1 and 2, 1892, 
Thursday will be devoted to visiting the Goshen schools. Thursday 
evening will be taken up with addresses, as follows: Address of 
welcome, Hon. H. D. Wilson, Goshen ; response, W. N. Hailmann, 
LaPorte; address of retiring president, Supt. R. J. Hamilton, 
Huntington ; inaugural address, Supt. W. H. Sime, Goshen schools. 
Friday morning: ‘ Relation of the Primary School to Higher 
Edueation,’’ Miss Sadie Starr, Hammond; ‘“‘ What Differentiates 
the Teacher from the Scholar,’’ Supt. B. F. Moore, Frankfort 
schools, Friday afternoon : ‘*TheSociological Aspect of Education,”’ 
M. W. Harrison, Supt. Wabash schools ; ‘‘The Newspaper asan Edu- 
cator,” H. S. Gilhams, Wolcottville High School. Friday evening an 
address will be given by Rev. C. E. Morgan, of Wabash, on “Teach- 
ers and Teaching.’’ On Saturday forenoon two papers areto be 
read and discussed, as follows: ‘‘The Full Measure,’ by Lilian 
Michael, Goshen schools, and ‘‘ What Will We Do with Jack?” by 
Miss Emma B. Sheely. Delphi. ~ Papers are limited to twenty 


out doubt, be one of the most profitable and enjoyable meetings of 
this excellent association. The Northern Indiana Normal School, 
at Valparaiso, is more prosperous than ever. Over two thousand 
students are in attendance. The new college chapel is soon to be 
dedicated, aud an effort is being made to have the address of the 
occasion made by ex-President Grover Cleveland. Under ‘‘Michi- 
Under ** Michigan ’’ in the JOURNAL of March 10, the action of 
school board of Michigan City is mentioned. Though this action 
is ‘‘ nothing to be proud of,’’ we insist that Michigan City is still 
in Indiana. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 

Upon ascertaining that the superintendent of schools at Dickin- 
gon was secretary of the Law and Order League, the board of educa- 


Practical School Maps. 


New SkERIEs. 
Low PRICES. 


Latest political changes ; clear colors ; not overloaded with details ;can be seen at a distance. 


Unites States, NortH AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
Europe, Asia, AFricA, THE WorRLD. 


Seven Maps: 


Whole set of seven, on strong 
manilla paper, eyeleted for hang- 


— Size, 30x36 inches. _) ing singly, $8.00. 


1a A map of Canaan and one of Palestine, same size and style, for Sunday schools. 


NO SCHOOL NEED LONGER BE WITHOUT GOOD MAPS. 


Pp. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset St, Boston, 
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tion at that place demanded his resignation. It is reported that 
the superintendent will take legal steps to collect his salary for the 
rest of the year. 
Biamarck High Sehool will graduate her first class next June,—ten 
upils in the class. on 
. Bottineau schools have raised $30 toward establishing a achool 
library. It is expected a neat sum will be secured, as her citizens 
are contributing liberally. 
St. Thomas schools have raised $400 for a library fund. This 
sum will give St. Thomas the — school library in the state, ex- 
t it be the one in Grafton schools. 
he attendance at the Grafton schools exceeds 450,—the largest 
in the history of these schools. More than one hundred have en- 
tered since January 1. ae 
A laudable example of pluck and enterprise is shown by Miss 
Mamie Portner, superintendent of Kidder County. She walked 
six miles from her home to her school daily. In addition to her 
school duties, she superintended her farm on which a fine crop of 
heat was raised the past season. 
The schoole have adopted a new plan in regard to 
supplementary reading. In addition to the regular course of read- 
ers in each grade, an additional reader of the same grade by an- 
other author is used. In the lower grades, the board of education 
furnishes the supplementary books. he 
The North Nebraska Teachers’ Association holds its sixth an- 
nual meeting at Norfolk, March 30, 31, and April1. John Tay- 
lor, President, Chadron; Miss Mary Schroer, Secretary, Ponca; 
.—A come, J. A. 
Response, D. Stevens, Fremont; Address, James H. Canfield, 


uincoln. 
. Thursday Morning. —“* Physical Culture.” Miss Marguerite Galla- 
gher, Columbus; Miss Belle M. Munger, Chadron. 

Afternoon —‘ Music in Public Schools,” Miss Maud Marston, Schuy 
ler; Miss Fannie Arnold. Omaha; Miss Annie G. Monahan, Blair. 

Evening.—President’s Annual Address. Followed by an informal 
reception‘at the Pacific Hotel 

Friday Morning. —" Drawing,” Mrs. J. A. Hornberger, Norfolk; G. 
H. Mohler, Fremont. 

Afternoon.— “‘ Summer Schools,” H. W. Dudley O’Neill; J. M. Pile, 
Wayne; D. O. Hibbard, Blair. 


MICHIGAN. 


The teachers of Muskegon held their seventh monthly meeting 
for the school year Feb. 26. Superintendent Fisher conducted a 
class exercise in number for the primary grade; Professor Beebe 
said that great waste was caused in the schoolroom by lack of 
thought; Miss Howard spoke of the teacher’s need of preparation 
for even the humblest lesson to prevent loss of time andjenergy ; Miss 
Wendell, in a bright paper, deprecated the imposition made on 
teachers by outside work, and made a plea for the “ rested teacher”? ; 
Professor Hendershot spoke of the art of questioning as one of the 
highest in the schoolroom. 

Muskegon is one of a few chosen cities to exhibit its school system 
at the World’s Fair. 


MARYLAND. 


Senator John Walter Smith has introduced to the legislature two 
bills, which collectively provide for the appropriation of $100,000 
annually for the purchase of free schoolbooks. One of the bills ap- 
propriates $25 000 from the state treasury for this purpose; the 
other bill proposes an increase of 1} cents on the state school tax, 
making the rate 114 cents, instead of 10, as at present. 

The girls of the Baltimore Woman’s College are agitating the 

nestion of caps and gowns, which are worn by the girls of Bryn 
wr College. 

Few bills at Annapolis have aroused such wide-spread interest as 
Senator John Walter Smith’s bill for free books in the public 
schools of Maryland. Professor Prettyman, principal of the State 
Normal School, is a zealous advocate of free school books, and the 
entire state board of education is advocating the idea, 


NEW YORK. 


The Jamestown teachers recently disoussed the question of ex- 
aminations in graded schools, and the general sentiment seemed to 


be iv favor of the papils’ fete comet, ape of occasional exami- 

ions being made the basis of promotion. : 
of eduestion of J has decided to furuish free 
textbooks and school materials. It is estimated that the expense 
of this svatem wiil not be over $1.00 a year for each pupil. 

A difficult daty has been assigned to Superintendent Jasper by 
the New York City board of education, which bas passed a reso 
lution requesting him to report all teachers connected with the 
schools who are unsuitable in any way on account of age or other 
disability. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
he teachers at Concordville, Feb. 27, adopted a resolution en- 
Pm the action for the establishment of a Wickersham Pedagog 
ical library, and recommending the observance by the schools of 
the county of March 25, the first anniversary of the death of Jas 
P. Wickersham. 

The school board of Pottstown voted on Feb. 27 to adopt free 
textbooks, the new system to go into effect Sept. 1. 

Bryn Mawr College is to have four new fellowships, —one in 
Latin, to be open for next year, and one each in German, in the 
Romance languages, and in chemistry, to follow later. The new 
science building is exnected to be ready by next year. . 

The Philadelphia Board of Education have voted against the 
proposed appointment of Miss M. T. Sherry as supervising principal 
on the ground that women are not eligible to sach a position. Her 
brother, Mr. J. F. Sherry, proposes to take the matter into the 
courts. 

The Normal Alumnae Association met Feb. 13, to take action 
on the discrimination of the board against women in our public 
schools. 

The Delaware County Schoo! Directors’ Association met at Media, 
Feb. 18 Officers to serve one year were chosen as follows: presi- 
dent, Geo. E. Heyburn of Birmingham; vice president, Geo. Gil- 
bert of Chester: secretary, S. H. Appleton of Media; treasurer, 
Lewis Kirk, of Upper Providence. 

The recent county directors convention at Lancaster, passed a 
resolation to the effect that ‘‘ free textbooks be given a trial, either 
in some or all of the branches, in each district.”’ 

Reading has appropriated $4,000 for free textbooks in public 

ools. 


VIRGINIA, 


The bill introdaced by Senator Blackstone, providing that the 
schools of the black and white race shall be supported only by the 
taxes contributed by the individuals of each race, would close the 
greater number of the colored schools, It is claimed by the friends 
of the negroes that the difference in the amount of taxes paid by 
the two races respectively is no just ground for such discrimination. 


WISCONSIN. 


George W. Peckham, principal of the Milwaukee High School, 
has been elected to succeed Wm. E. Anderson as superintendent of 
the Milwaukee city schools. 

Dr. Rafus C. Flagg of Wells River, Vt., has accepted the pres- 
idency of Ripon College as successor of Dr. E.H Merrill, resigned. 
He is expected to take charge at the opening of the spring term. 

At the state collegiate oratorical contest, recently held at Beloit, 
the representative of Beloit College, John C. Burchard won. Mr. 
Burchard will represent the state in the interstate contest at Min- 
— May 6. 

he voters of Phillips have decided toestablish a free high school. 

Prins. R. B. Hazard of River Falls and F. H. Farnam of Depere 
have resigned their positions recently. 

Eau Claire has a manual training department in its public school 
system, containing seventy-five pupils, including ten girls who take 
wood-carving and designing. 

The board of education of Oshkosh has decided to make some 
concessions to the teachers in their examinations, the system 
recently adopted being considered too exacting. The general aver- 
age required will be 75 per cent. 

Among ‘he new rules decided on by the board of edacation Feb" 
25 were the following: Teachers are requested to inspect the free 


textbooks one a week and to make reports on stated occasions ; jp. 
dustrial work will form a part of the course in primary schools 
plain sewing in the intermediate and grammar schools, mannaj 
training in the high schools, and vocal music and drawing in all , 
the collection of money from pupils, the approach of agents or the 
offering of advertisements on school grounds is strictly forbidden, 

Wisconsin will make a great advance educationally when Dr, Ely 
opens his school of economic science in Madison. The plan ig 
to afford a place where students in the Northwest may study for 
the public service, law, journalism, and where persons intending to 
enter the ministry may receive proper historical, social, and coo. 
nomic instruction. The state departments, including a labor bureau, 
railroad commission, insurance commission, and the board of contro] 
of charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions, give the student 
of civics, statistics, sociology, ete., opportunity for research, while 
the sessions of the legislature enable him to stady politics at first 
hand. Dr. Ely is a leader in modern educational thought and work, 

The meeting of the Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa. 
tion will be held at Whitewater, April 7 to 9 (instead of March 3] 
to April 2, as previously announced) 

Friday Morning. —‘' Some Legal Questions of Interest to Teach- 
ers,’ J. A. Sheridan; “ Difficulties of a Country School,” Miss 
Julia Phelps; ‘‘ Do We Teach the Papils to Study ?”’ Prin. C. H. 
Sylvester. 

Friday Afternoon,—‘‘ Experimental Science in District Schools,”’ 
Prof. Arthur Upham; ‘‘The Normal Schools and the High 
Schools,’’ Pres. Albert Salisbury; Election of officers and general 
business. 

Friday Evening.—Social reunion. A feature of the evening 
will be an exercise in gymnastics by pupils of the Model School, 
conducted by Miss Salisbury in the new gymnasium. 

Saturday.—‘‘ Preparation for High Schools,” Supt. L. H. Clark; 
‘*The Study of the Weather Map,’’ W. L. Moore, Forecast Offi- 
cial, and Director of the Wisconsin Weather Service. 

MONTANA. 

The committee appointed by the State Teachers’ Association to 
formulate a plen for the preparation of an educational exhibit for 
the Columbian Exposition have sent out a circular to teachers to 
serve as a guide for preliminary work. 


WASHINGTON. 

Principal Roberts of the high school, Tacoma, has inaugurated a 
new departure. It is the holding of special exercises every Monday 
morning before the regular school session, all the pupils of the 
school being assembled in the main auditorium. The exercises for 
a recent day were as follows: Song by the school; short talk on 
the Conjanction of Venus, ‘the Earth, and Jupiter, by Principal 
Roberts; address by William Curtis Taylor. ‘‘ Education the En- 
richment of Life’’ ; music by the high school orchestra. 


LOCAL MEETINGS. 


Kansas.—The Harvey County Teachers’ Association met at New- 
ton, Februarv 20. Papers were read by Mies Hattie Perkins, T. E. 
Genet, and Prof. J. W. Cooper. Recitations were conducted by 
H. O. Cruse and Supt. W. F. Willis. 

Oreqon.—A local teachers’ institute was held at Dafar, February 
19. Addresses were made by P. P. Underwood, Professor Frazier, 
Miss Kate Cronin of The Dalles, and others. 

Pennsylvania.—The teachers’ local institute met at Palo Alto 
February 26. The opening session was enlivened by exercises 
by pupils. A lecture illustrated by chemical experiments was given 
by Dr. A. R. Horne. 

Minnesota.— The teachers of Hennepin County held a meeting at 
Minneapolis, Pebruary 27. Papers were read by Addison Baker 
of Crystal Bay on “ Readiag,’’ by Miss E. M. Stratton on ‘* What 
Besides the Textbook ?’’ and by ‘Miss Lucretia Rodell of Mark- 
ville on the work at St. Cloud normal school. Informal discussions 
op various subjects followed. 

Texas.—The regular monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Institute 
was held at Houston, February 14. An important exercise was a 
symposium on the ‘‘ Life and Character of Horace Mann,’’ given 
by the teachers of the Elysian street school. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


During the Summer of 1892 courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


Physical Culture, two courses. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

American History. 

Socialism and Social Problems. 

Trigonometry. 

Horticulture. 

English. 

German, two courses. 

French, two courses. 

History and Art of Teaching. 

Elocu: ion 

Courses at the Medical School. 

Circulars descriptive of these courses and 4 information may be obtained on application to 
ass 


Chemistry, four courses, viz.: Fundamenta! Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis; Quanti- 
tative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 

Botany, two courses, viz.: Vegetable Morphology 
and Physiology and Microscopical Anatomy of Phae- 
nogams; Cryptogamie Botany. 

Physics, two courses. 

Geology, three courses. 

Engineering, three courses, viz ; Topographical 
a" jlway Surveying ; Electrical Engi- 

Mechanical Drawing. 


the Secretary of Harvard University. Cambridge 


Tn addition to the above mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given by 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. 


The Oldest Summer School. 
The Largest and the Best. 
School of Methods: 3 Weeks. 23 Professers. 


Emerson College of Oratory: 3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
Academic Departments: 5 Weeks. 22 Professors. 


Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States and Territories, making this by 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


Send for Large Circular information tn regard to ralioad 


THE BEST LOCATION: 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


teachers in the several departments represented by the schools. These lectures will be open, without | Teductions, tuition, club and combination rates, boards, etc. 


charge, tothe persons who are enrolled as members of avy of the summer schools i 
In general these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend | be tenmbane is eae ‘several 
ogy jects. Several of the more elementary, however, are intended to meet the needs of beginners and may | 
e taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


School, and may be counted towards a degree. 


During the session of the schools the College Library will be open from 9 : 
of Comparative Zoology, the Peabody Museum, and the Mineralogical Collection 
| 


accessible to students durivg the summer vacation. 


Ip general the fees of the above mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Engineering, and Phys , 
| 


ileal Training, and Elocution, are $20 for each course 


Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost ef from $5 to 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. | 


This School, which is under the control of the Faculty of 
offers seven courses of study leading to the degree of Bachelor or, a en © 


$10 per week. 


I. Civil Engineering. IV. Biology. 
Il. Chemistry. V. Elect neeri 
L ectrical Engi ng 


VI. General Course in Science. 


The last named course is especially designed for those who intend to study medicine or to teach 


trainifig. 


he annual fee for each of these courses is $150. For further information address 


VII. “a Physiology, and Physical | 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Salem, "lass. 


i | ti 
niversity, Best of Instruction 


ISLAND SUMMER 


Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop ), 
July 18th, 1892, . . . 


Continuing Four Weeks. 


Most Popular Lectures | Most Attractive Seaside Life 


ining. | 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


Languages (Ancient and Modern), Natural Sciences, History Science Art, Literature, 
'Sloyd, Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, 


N. 8. SH : i 
SHALER, Dean, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. _Stenography, Kindergarten, Modern Methods in every branch. Send for circulars, with 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


ven by week 


ta: 
ry Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 


corresp 


These lessons are adapted to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular daily 
Each normal lessons furnish wor 


work in science which has become a requirement in so man 
for a week’s lessons in school. fifteen minutes daily, and gives fin ee 


cent. on sums under $25 i 5 per cent. over that amount. 


REDERIOK A. CARPENTER, Quinoy, (Director of Physical Science). | ONE 


making of all necessary apparatus, and preparation and selection of all Ra. Apron J 


Lists of apparatus furnished, selected for the needs of an rade 
at their disposal. Specifications submitted for the fitting up of or 
ormal lessons, 25 cents single number. Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. Bpecifieations 10 per 


full particulars, to 


A. E. WINSHIP, President. 


R. H. HOLBROOK, Manager, LEBANON, OHIO. 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Treasurer 


| TEACHERS, ATTENTION ! 


IN THE SOUTH there is a demand for capable teachers ; consequently high salaries 
8 for the use and are paid. If you desire permanent, paying positions, address 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this paper, 


(Monthly, a year) free. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PTIONS to 
to the Journal of Rdwostion TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSORIF1 


secure a year’s subscrip’ion 
Quarterly Register of Current year’s subscription free. 


the Journal of 1 secure & 


SONGS for 92 centetamp. Bose & Yours, O20 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
Mies Marion Hodgkins, E. Brookfield, Mass., 
uate of Holyoke College, has been elected as- 
sistant in Foxcroft Academy, 90 students. 

Kent’s Hill Breeze is the name of the paper just 
issued by the students of Kent’s Hill. 

Mies Maud Kimball has opened a kindergarten 
school of Bethel. 

Miss Jennie Townsend of Waterville, has been 
employed as teacher in drawing in the St. Cloud, 
Minn., ools. 

There is trouble in a northern plantation on ac- 
count of a few refusing to pay their school tax be- 
cause there are no records to be found that such a 
district ever was ized. 

State Superintendent Luce was recently ap- 
pealed to by a lady school supervisor to know 
what the etate law was regarding corporal punish- 
ment. He replied that while allowed by law in 
the schools it should not be improperly or exces- 
sively administered; and further that in 99 cases 
out of 100 if a teacher would take a refractory 
pupil to the home of the parents the teacher would 
be received in an amicable manner and given all 
the assistance in the mavagement of the scholar 
which the father or mother was capable of. 

Miss Alice Parkman of East inth, was re- 
cently chosen by the trustees, as music teacher for 
the Academy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The members of the class that is to be graduated 
from the Manchester High School next June are 
debating the question of wearing caps and gowns 
at graduation. 

Miss Emma J. Ela has been transferred to the 
Lincoln School, Manchester. 

Louis Bailey has been elected teacher of the 
Harvey District School in the suburbs of Man- 
cheater. 

At a recent meeting of the Manchester School 
Board requests from two grammar masters for 
assistants in their rooms were denied on account of 
lack of fands. 

As a result of a desire on the part of the Man- 
chester city government to keep down the tax 
rate, the sum intended for a much needed school 
building has been stricken from the list of appro- 
priations for the year. 

The Keene Academy building fund amounts to 
$31,185. 

VERMONT. 

Mrs. May, superintendent of schools in St. 
Johnsbury, says in her annual report that of the 
unqualified teachers, to whom sorely against her 
will she has granted permits, not one has come out 
as badly as she expected; and two have done 
boli work than she had ever seen in the same 
school. 

The Rutland County Teachers’ Institute, held at 
Rutland Feb. 24, 25, and 26, was the best and 
largest ever held in the state. 251 teachers of the 
county were in attendance. Papers were read by 
Prin. G. W. Kennedy of Fair Haven, on * Per- 
centage’’; State Supt. E. F. Palmer, on ‘‘ Pay- 
chology ”’ ; the county examiner E. L. Temple, on 
Purposefulness in 


phy ”; Prin. J. A. Ellsworth of Rutland, on 
‘Disciplinary Methods’; Elva S. Farman of 
Ratland, on ‘** United States Hietory’’; Dr. Geo. 
Rustedt, town superintendent of Shrewsbury, on 
** The Relations of the Taxpayer and the Praden- 
tial Committee to the Pablic Schools.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—On March 11, Alderman Lewis pre- 

sented an order instructing the Finance Committee 
to report without farther delay two special loans, 
—one of $150,000 for the establishment of a paren- 
tal school on the mainland, and another of $60,000 
for a mechanic arts school. Mr. Lewis advocated 
the establishment of the high school of mechanic 
arts as one that would prove a great aid to many 
graduates of the public schools in earning their 
living and carving out a successful fature.——An 
ord-r was introduced in the Common Council, 
March 3, by Mr. Bates, to obtain information as 
to the condition of public school buildings through- 
out the city with regard to the provision for safely 
of the pupils in case of fire. 
_ The question before the legislatare for establish- 
ing @ truant school for Middlesex County has ex- 
cited much opposition from Lowell. The Lowell 
papers urge that their city already has a truant 
school of her own which she intends to enlarge and 
remodel ; that it is not just to compel her to pay 
taxes for another institution for the benefit of 
smaller towns which cannot take care of their own 
offenders; farther, that a city school for truants is 
more effectual and humane, since it does not place 
the stigma of crime on its members as a county 
institution does. 

The matter of consolidating the schools of 
Bridgewater into a central school building is gain- 
ing ground from day to day as the full benefits of 
the arrangements are perceived. 

Miss Nellie Jones, for eleven years a successful 
primary teacher in Adams, has recently accepted a 
—s in Pittsfield. Her place is taken by Miss 

llie B. Wood of Adama, 

The Fall River Woman’s Educational and Io- 


FOR MALARIA 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. E. G@. Davies, DeSmet, Dak., says: “I 
have used it in slow convalescence and ‘prevention 


from malarial disease, where the drinking water 
was bad; I believe it to be beneficial in preventing 
summer complaints; also one of the best agents we 
have to rectify the bad effects of drinking water 
upon the kidneys and bowels.”’ 


dustrial Association, on Feb 17, discussed the sub- 
ject, “‘ Should the Number of Stndies Be Abridged 
in the Grammar Schools ?’? The members of 
the society celebrated Washington’s Birthday 
by a very interesting and suitable program. 

An all-day union meeting of Holden and Leices- 
ter teachers’ was held, Feb. 20, at Leicester. 
State Agent G. T. Fletcher gave two very inter- 
esting talks, taking for his subjecta orthography 
and arithmetic. Miss Kendall, superintendent of 
the Princeton district, spoke of the ‘‘ Duties of the 
Teacher’’ in a very profitable way. Mr. E. Har- 
low Russell, principal of the Worcester Normal 
School, gave an exceedingly thoughtful address 
upon a subject which has occupied his attention 
for several years, —‘‘ The Study of Children by the 
Teacher.’’ The meeting closed with an informal 
conference concerning matters of local interest. 
A first-class dinner was served by the Leicester 
ladies. This is the third of the well-established 
series of semi-annual union meetings. 

State Agent Martin, representing the edueational 
department of Massachusetts, recently held an 
informal talk with the Peabody School Board and 
other citizens interested relative to the employment 
of a school superintendent for the town. He said 
that there were only three other towns in the state 
of the size of Peabody where superintendents were 
not employed, aud that in two of these, one of 
which was Beverly, efforts are in progress for the 
change. 

The teachers of Oxford, Willburg, and Dadley 
held a meeting at Oxford, Feb. 26. A.W. Edson, 
state agent of the board of edacation, gave a top- 
ical talk on history; A. P. Somes of Danielson- 
ville, Conn., spoke on reading from the high school 
standpoint; H. T. Bailey, state director of draw- 
ing, spoke on drawing and color. 

On Feb 26, a hearing was given by the schoo 
committee of Fall River to the signers of the peti- 
tion asking for a change in the school course and 
the elimination of certain studies in grammar 
grades. N. B. Borden expressed the opinion that 
the schools were trying to do too much, and made 
a plea for more thoroughness. The same ideas 
were brought out by a number of other speakers. 

The special school committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the school expenditures of Dedham ad- 
vise in this report a reduction in the teaching force, 
which they say can be made without injury to the 
schools, and will save the town annually $5,000 io 
salaries. 

Waltham has voted to increase the salaries of 
two grammar achool principals from $1,600 to 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A bill has been iotroduced to the legislature in- 
suring a correct and reliable report from every 
school, both public and private. Officersin charge 
of private schools and institutions of learning are 
required to make an annual report in July. 

Some of the teachers object to the new by-laws 
of the school committee, by which they can be 
discharged at a moment’s notice, and want a 
law giving them at least the right to a month’s 
notice in case of removal. Their ultimate aim is 
to bring about the passage of a tenure law. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The school visitors of Willimantic have 3 good 
system of sending to the schools installments of 
supplementary reading matter, in a neat, portable 
case, which after a time is exchanged for a fresh 


sapoly 
early 100 teachers of the high and classical 
schools of the state met in Hartford, Feb. 27, for 
the purpose of furthering the interests of the Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers’ Association. A 
permanent organization was formed and an in- 
formal social and literary meeting held. 

The Hartford County Teachers’ Association 
met in Hartford, Feb. 27, and discussed the sub- 
ject of ‘* Reading in the Public Schools.”’ 

The various town and school districts are re- 
ceiving 75 cents per capita from the school fund 
for all children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years. The largest single amount due is tothe 
city of New Haven, $14,007.75. Hartford will 
draw $7,805.25 and Bridgeport $9,679 50. The 
payment of the direct school allowance is with- 
held by Comptroller Staub, pending a decision of 
the supreme court as to his right to refuse pay- 
ment. 

A teachers’ society has been formed between the 
teachers of Windsor Locks and Suffield. At the 
first meeting held at the institute in Suffield, 
Walter Young, teacher of Latin and Greek, spoke 
on the “* Value of Studying Greek,’’ after which 
Professor Scott spoke concerning the state’s duty 
to secure a higher type of education for its youth. 
Rev. Richard Wright of Windsor Locks, followed 
on the same subject. Discussions followed on the 
time that should be devoted to the study of Eng- 
lish in the public schools. 

A suggestion to abolish New London's gram- 
mar school has called forth an intelligent protest 
from The Day of New London. It says: The 
school population of New London is in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,700. Ont of this number less than 
10 per cent. or about 230 attend the grammar 
school. Perhaps 30 or 40 per cent. of tnis num- 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 


With LocaL APPLICATIONS, as tbey cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh isa blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it you 
have to take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
no quack medicine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country ior years, and isa 
regular prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers 
acting directly o» the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. nd for 
testimonials free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents. f 


We think we value health; 
but are all the time making 
sacrifices, not for it, but of it. 
We do to-day what we must 
or like; we do what is good 
for us—when we have to, 

We could live in full health, 
do more work, have more 
pleasure, amount to more, by 
being a little careful. 

CAREFUL LIVING is the thing 
to put first; let us send you 
a book on it; free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
43 


ber will, after eg graduated from the gram- 
mar school, pursue their education in the Bulkeley 
school, the Williams Memorial Institute or some 
other high school. More than half the number, 
will cease to attend any school and will begin the 
battle of life equipped as they may be when they 
are graduated from the grammar school. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 30-April 1; North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. 

March 30-April 1: Northeastern Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation ; Oshkosh: 

March 31-April 2: Northern Indiana Association ; 


Goschen. 

March 31-April 2: Southern Indiana Association ; 
Princeton. 

April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 

April 2; Nevada Educational Society, Reno. 

April 7-9: Southeastern Wisconsin i 
Whitewater. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 

June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


Programs now ready for 

Select Excursions to Eu- 8 

* rope. Best ticketing fa- 

cilities Choicest ocean berths by all lines at lowest 

rates. Send for “ Tourists’;Gazette.” Hl. GAZE 
& SONS, 940 Broadway, New York. 

Officially appointed International Tourist’ Agents 

for World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893 (Est. 1844.) 

W. H. EAVES, 
Parker House, BOSTON AGENT. 


TOURS +> EUROPE 


Under the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
462 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, N Y. $325 and upwards 
All expenses; first-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES 
Organized 1882. For“ Itinerary” address 
HOWARD 8S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., Albany, 


The Kindergarten Magazine ‘o primary 
cal helps : ‘* Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, jocts. KINDER- 
GARTEN PuR. Co,, 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Paut or Winona, Minn. 


WANTED.—We want back numbers of Educa- 
tion. Have you any to spare? Examine this list : 
Vol. I.: 1, 3, and 4. Volume II. : 1, 2, 3, and 6. 
Vol. III: 1. Vol. VI.: 5. To the first five sending 
us all these numbers we will send Education two 
years; or, if you are now a subscriber we will 
advance your dates a year and a half. Those 
sending a less number will receive Hducation or 
have the date advanced proportionally. If you 
prefer cash, or books from D. C. Heath & Co., 
or D. Lothrop Co., write us what numbers you can 
spare, and we will make you an offer. Be sure and 
write to us and wait for our answer before sending. 
Letters will be acted on, in order, as received. 
Address, Pablisher, Hducation, 50 Bromfield St., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Bishop Wilberforce was at an evening party 
where a woman sang most wretchedly. ‘‘ That is 
a difficult song,’’ remarked some one to the bishop. 
** Difficult !’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Would it were im- 
possible !’’ 


CATARRH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Ely’s Cream Balm gives satisfaction to every 
one using it for catarrhal troubles.—G. K. Mellor, 
Druggist, Worcester, Mass. 

I believe Ely’s Cream Balm is the best article 
for catarrh ever offered the public—Bush & Co., 
Druggiste, Worcester, Mass. 

An article of real merit. —C. P. Alden, Drug- 
gist, Springfield, Maes. 

Those who use it speak highly of it. — Geo. A. 
Hill, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 

Cream Balm has given satisfactory results,—W. 
P. Draper, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 


— ‘*When Washington was president he /had a 
magnificent state carriage.’’ ‘‘I believeso.’’ ‘‘ But 
when he was at his cherry tree age he was satisfied 
with a hack.’’— Life. 


Mrs, WINSLOW’Ss ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP ’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and as 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Women are hard to please. If men are 
jealous it angers them; and if they are not jeal- 
ous it angersthem still more.—Fliegende Blitter. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
eases in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases. 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
tree of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre. 
panng and using. nt sa Ay with 

‘owers’ 


Nervous 


ANALGESIA, ror 
Sick 
Tired 


HEADACHE, 


L FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 


Analgesia‘? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn’t pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get rid of aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Tryit, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense of ; and there is no danger in tak- 
ing it. ° Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, no 
no injurious effects whatsoever. 


GENTLEMEN :—I received the Analgesia 
sent me by messenger, As luck would have it, I 
had a severe headache the next day, and my 
immediate friends can testify to the severity of 
such attacks in my case. took one dose of 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes I had not a 


tt, I can assure you. 
FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, Ill. 


Analgesia cures my headaches, that ty 
have seemed incurable, and I have had to lie 


times two. Your medicine the spot. 


SENT BY MAIL FoR 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G O@., 
512 VERMONT ST., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


LATIN, GREEK. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
berton 8q, Boston. B. L. Perkims, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 

The Journal of Educat of .8i says: ‘The 
Lay Come of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
its mid-winter examinations. The classes of R. L. 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 
atttention. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers for positions in industrial schools, 
for mary and Intermediate work. Candidates 
must be able to sing and play the organ. Salary, 


$500. Apply to 
ated HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueat on, 


8 Somerset St., 
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ton of Troy Conference Academy, “= School 
Motives ’’; Andrew S. Draper of New York State 
‘* American Schools for American Citizenship ”’ ; 
Fannie C. Taylor of Fair Haven on ‘‘ Geogra- 
trace of pain | shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends, and I shall not be 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Some Recent 


‘Publications. 


Title 
John Hancock, Educator 
A New Saint’s Tragedy - - 
Peculia - - - 


Poems - 
Le Uhant du Cygne - - 
Lewis - 


Lady of the Lake - - - 
Ryle’s Open Gate - 
A Golden Gossip - . - - - ° 
The Gate Beautiful. Bible Readings - - 
In Tent and Bungalow - - 
Impressions of Italy - - - - : 
Addresses - - - - 
Pathway of Safety - - - 
A Dictionary of Hymnology - - - 
Vain Fortune - - - - - - 
Elements of Ethics - - - - 
Chas. Haddon Spurgeon - - - - 
Atlas Antiquus . - 
Christ Himself - - - 
The Spirit of Man - - - 
Wagner as I Knew Him - - - : 


Happiness in the Spiritual Life - - - 


Author. Publisher. Prici. 
Venable C. B. Ruggles & Co, Cinn. $1 00 
Pinkerton Harper & Bros, New York 50 
Sargent Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Linn © W. Moulton, Buffalo 
Ohnet Wn. R. Jenkins, New York 25 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co, Boston 

‘ 
“ te 

Macmillan Macmillan & Co, New York 1 25 

Cassell Pub, Co, New York 
Drumsond Thomas Whittaker New York 60 
Oxenden 40 
Ki 1 50 
J ultan Chas. Seribner’s Sons, ‘“* 
Moore “ “ “ 1 00 
Pike Funk & Wagnalls + 1 00 
Kiepert Leach, Shewell & Sanborn Bost. 2 00 
McKenzie Lothrop Co, Boston 
Chandler Longmans, Green & Co, NY 1 75 
Ingram “ 2 25 


Library of American Literature 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. |. J ; 


By E. C. Sted- 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Lone Star Cotton Picking Machine Co., 
of which Seth Turner, Esq., is secretary, has an 
office at 31 Milk Street, Boston, and the readers 
of the JOURNAL are invited to visit it. Mr. 
Turner will give all teachers visiting his office a 
cotton ball to be used in giving object leasons to 
pupils which can be made of very great interest 
to them, as it is a subject of which very little is 
known in the North. 

The picking of cotton each year costs over $100,- 
000,000. The machine will make a saving of 
more than $80,000,000. The figures are startling. 
The person who investigates will be convinced 
that such an opportunity for a safe investment 
seldom, probably never, has occurred in the history 
of the world. 

Single shares will be sold, or blocks of any size. 
The machine is shown, and its operations ex- 
plained, at 31 Milk Street, Boston, where all are 
invited, whether investors or not. 

Intelligent minds must be impressed with the 
magnitude of the pressing demand for this latest 
and most wonderful labor-saving machine; and 
the direct return of large dividend to the investors 
from the use of every machine manufaetured, and 
at the same time allowing a profit to the farmer, 
instead of, as now, a loss. See advertisement in 
another column. 


WILLARD SMALL, at 24 Franklin Street, 
Boston, is headquarters for all lines of teachers’ 
books, especially for such as one does not know 
where to find elsewhere, save at the publishers’. 


He is offering just at present a large portion of his 
stock, somewhat damaged by water, at extremely 
low prices. 


IF you want a position as a teacher of any kind, 
anywhere, at any time, write for circulars to 
Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines, Iowa, general 
manager of the National League of State Teach- 
ers’ Bureaus, 


IMPORTANT.— When pitiing New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
* ~ — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Morse cars, 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


The legend ‘' 048” is well known to moat 
writers in this country. It is the number of Es- 
terbrook’s most popular pen, the Falcon. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


An assistant Superintendent in a Massachusetts 
Industrial School for boys; a young man familiar 
with farm work. with a good English education and 
the ability to influence and manage boys. is desired. 
The salary is $350 and home for 12 months. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. F. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT TO RENT 


A fine school butlding, erected and fitted up fora 
day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 
cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
thischaracter, for particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A well established, well equipped college for both 
sexes, pleasantly and healthfully located in one of 
our younger Southern States. The building is spa- 
cious and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of 81x acres for the use of the college. All this prop- 
erty, costing $10,000, will be sold for one half its cost. 
Terms easy. Avply at once to 

RAM OROUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Bomerset Street. Boston. 


WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 


SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


The outlook for the Sauveur College of Lan- 
guages this year is exceptionally favorable. The 
college will be removed from Burlington to Exeter, 
where tne classes will be held at Phillips’ Academy. 
The program for the summer, as outlined in the 


prospectas which will be issued at an early date, 
promises a course fully equal to the usual high 
standard of the College. The session will open 
July 11, continuing six weeks. The faculty re- 
mains substantially the same as in former years, 
though a few changes have been made. Dr. 
Sauvear, assisted by M. Marion of the U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, and Mme. Marion will, as 
usual, condact the French department. The Ger- 
man is in charge of Dr. Bernhardt of the Washing- 
ton High School, Professor Taulhaber of Exeter, 
and Professor Heller of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. Professor Ventura will have the 
Italian classes, and Professor Dillard of Tulane 
University, N. O., vice-president of the College, 
will conduct the work in Latin, assisted by Miss 
Bruce. Professor Leotsakos will have his usual 
classes in ancient and modern Greek. The name 
of the professor of English is not yet announced, 
but this course will, as usual, be one of the most 
interesting in the program. The children’s de- 
partment is in charge of Mme. Meyer. Evening 
lectures, alternately French and German, will be 
given, as usual, by Dr. Sauveur, Professors Taul- 
haber, and Heller. Professor Ventura will give 
afternoon readings in French and Italian, and 
during the session French, German, and English 
comedies will be presented by the pupils under 
the direction of members of the facalty. The 
distinctive features of the work of this college is 
the fidelity with which it adheres to Dr. Sauveur’s 
methods of instruction. Each language prevails 
exclusively in its special department. 


THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC 


ia attracted by any new feature in newspaper ad- 
vertising, but it must be strikingly novel if the ad- 
vertisement is read a second time. 


The display advertisements of retail merchants 
are artfully worded, and appeal strongly to the 
economical housekeeper. Flatirons at seven cents 
and a Monday bargain sale in ribbons opens the 
pocket books of the modern‘ Mrs. Toodles. 

The real estate agent with town lots for sale in 
an earthly Paradise, ten miles from the Court 
House, furnishes free transportation, a brass band, 
and a free luncheon for prospective home seekers. 

The railway companies do their share of con- 
tributing to the support of newspaper proprietors. 
Their time tables, showing arrivals and departures 
of trains, are paid for in cash, or in tickets which 
will enable the editor and hie best girl to ride on 
the trains. 

One railway company will advertise that it is a 
‘short line to Omaha.'’ A competing line then 
positively states that it is ‘‘ a shorter line to Omaha 
than any other,’’ and now the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway insists that it is ‘the shortest 
line to Omaha,’’ and proves it. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway 
Co. also says that it isthe “ best line to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis,’’ with ‘‘ electric lighted trains 
and reading lamps in each berth, so that one can 
read all night long if he has a book and don’t 
want to sleep. It brags about the “finest dining 
cars in the world,’’ with the best of ‘meals served 
on imported china by the most expert and civil of 
colored waiters, at seventy-five cents, while the 
lines east of Chicago charge a whole dollar. 

And,—once more,—the Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul Railway opens up a new through car line 
from Chicago to Denver, via Omaha and Lincoln, 
and it isn’t long before the whole world says to 
itself that ‘‘ shortest line to Omaha,’’ that ‘* best 
line to St. Paul and Minneapolis,’”’ and that ‘ new 
route to Denver,’’ must be the only first-class rail- 
road in the western part of the United States, and 
what the whole world says must be true. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States 
and Canada sell tickets via the Chicago, Milwau- 
nee, and St. Paul R’y. 

For information concerning the line, time tables, 
etc., address C. A. Brown, New England Pass, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazineof Art for April has acharming 
etching by Chauvel from Troyon’s “Watering 
Place’? for its froutispiece. The opening article 
of the number is on ‘The Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy,”’ which is richly illustrated with 
reproductions from Rembrandt, Sir Joshua, and 

ble. Arthur L. Salmon contributes a poem, 
Water Babies,” illustrated by C. Ricketts. The 
Art Treasures of the Comédie Francaise” is by 
Theodore Child, profasely illustrated with views 
of the interior of ‘‘ La Maison de Moliére. ; The 
Royal Water Color Society : Its Rise and History, 
is the subject of an article by F. a. Stephens, 
founded on Roget’s book. ‘‘The Dixon Bequest 
at Bethnal Green,” by W. Shaw-Sparrow, is rich in 
illustration. Lewis F. Day writes in a series on Are 
tistic Homes,” about ‘The Choice of Wall Paper, 
illustrating his article with a number of tasteful 
patterns. There is a paper on architecture, A 
Profession or an Art’’; an illustrated paper on 
Royal Academy Students’ Competition, & 
note book full of timely illustrations, and a large 
batch of home and foreign art notes. New York: 
Caseell Pablishing Company; 35 cents a number, 
$3.50 a year. 


—The Arena for Merch has for its frontispiece a 
portrait of Gen. J. B. Weaver. Nellie Booth 
Simmons contributes a ‘* Battle Hymn of Labor.’’ 
Rev. M. J. Savage, in the department of Psychical 
Research, gives some interesting cases. The most 


notable article of interest to edacators is by Prof. 
Jos. Rodes Buchanan, M.D., under the title of 
‘* Fall-Orbed Education.’’ He tries to answer the 
question, ‘‘ What is the true and supreme purpose 
of education ?’’ His conception of the true pur- 
pose is to prepare for a successful, happy, and 
honorable career in life, and he emphasizes the 
importance of physical and industrial education, 
claiming that labor is the chief business of life. 
To this end he claims that hygienic ability is eesen- 
tial to carry one buoyantly through life. In con- 
clusion, he argues that ethical considerations should 
be made prominent. Other articles are on ‘* The 
Three-fold Contention of Industry,’’ by General 
Weaver; on “ Revelation Through Nature,’’ by 
Henry Wood; on Buddhism and Christianity,” 
by Charles Schroder; and ‘‘ The Alliance Wedge 
in Congress,’’ by Hamlin Garland, illustrated by 
nine photogravures. The editorial notes are timely 
and valuable. Price, $5.00 per year; single num- 
bers, 50 cte. Boston: The Arena Publishing Co. 


— The March number of the Andover Review 
contains seven able leading articles, as follows: 
‘“‘The Christ and Creation,’”? by Rev. J. C. 
Adams; ‘‘ The Dadleian Lecture’’ for the year 
1891, by Prof. Emerson; “ Views of Dr. A. Baer 
on Drunkenness,’”’ by Dr. A. MacDonald; ‘‘ Re- 
flections of a Prisoner’’; ‘* Pessimism’s Practical 
Suggestions to the Ministry,’’ by Mr. G. H. Beard ; 
‘* Missions Within and Without Christendom,’’ by 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck, and ‘‘ Eudsmonistic Ethics : 
A Reply,’’ by Rev. C. B. Brewster. The editorial 
is of special interest, treating ‘ Religions Author- 
ity”’ Lewis French Stearns,’’ ‘‘ The Christian 
Academy,’’ ‘‘ How Mach Didthe American Board 
Mean in Granting to the Prudential Committee 
Liberty to Ask ‘Supplementary Questions’? ”’’ 
Under this inquiry it is clearly shown that said 
committee did not follow instructions in the exam- 
ination and rejection of two candidates from Ando- 
ver, and the secular and religious press are on the 
warpath again. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 


— The Political Science Quarterly for March, 


Edited by the University Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, has six very able and 


timely articles. Prof. J. B. Moore discusses 
‘** Asylum in Legations and in Vessels” (I.); J. 
C. Schwab, ‘‘ The Finances of the Confederacy ”’ ; 
Prof. W. A. Dunning, ‘‘ Irish Land Legislation ’’ 
(I.); J. M. Gitterman, ‘‘ The New York Council 
of Appointment’’; Prof. F. H. Giddings, the 
‘* Nature of Political Majorities’’; and Horace 
White reviews ‘‘ Boehm—Bawerk on Capital.’’ 
The reviews and Book Notes cover a very wide 
range of publications on political topics. Price, 
$3.00 a year, single numbers 75 cts. Boston and 
New York: Ginn & Company. 


— Sun and Shade for March hastwo striking pho- 
togravure portraits of Walt Whitman and Walter 
Shirlaw, M. A., with a copy of the latter’s painting 
of ‘‘ Payche.”’ “Old Willows at Magnolia, Mass,”’ 
is acharming bit of picturesque landscape. ‘‘Cu- 
pid Captive’’ is from a painting by Bougereau; 
the ‘‘Singing Gallery,”’ a photogravure from Dona- 
tello, ‘* Dreamland’’ is from the original of V. 
Tozetti, and ‘‘ Sunlight and Shadow” is by W. C. 
Walker. The number of pictures has now reached 
fifty-six, all of which have been worthy a place in 
a first-class artistic journal. Price, $4.00 a year; 


and reliable. 
They’re the chea; pills you can buy, for 
they’re guaran to give satisfaction, or 
ur money is re’ You pay only for 
good you 
Can more? 


single p-mbers, 40 cents. New York Photo. 
Co. 

— The English Illustrated Magazine for March 
is a number of great interest to American readers, 
It has an article descriptive of ‘‘ The Queen’s Riy- 
iera Residence,’’ by Major E. B. Ricketts, pre- 
ceded by a portrait (fall page) of the late Dake 
of Clarence and Avondale. The sketch of Mr. 
Spurgeon, by Rev. H. R. Haweie, is of special 
interest. M. Sheaman and R. W. Tarner write of 
‘* Athletic Sports’? at Oxford and Cambridge, 
England. ‘ The Royal Mews’’ contains a very 
interesting description of the coaches, the horses 
and harnesses, stables, etc., of the Queen of Eng- 
land; S. Baring Gould has an article entitled 
‘* Among the Western Song-Men’’; and Henry 
James contributes the second installment of his 
story of ‘‘ Nona Vincent.’ Every article is illus- 
trated. No better Englieh magazine for American 
homes can be found. Price, 15 cents a number. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. . 


— The Century will in April take up the cam- 
paign for good roads, and contain a suggestive ar- 
ticleon ‘‘Our Common Roads,”’ by Isaac B. Pot- 


ter,a practical engineer. The author points out 
the enormous loss to this country through the 
present general condition of American roads. An 
American consul in France reports that the road 
system of that country has been of greater value to 
the country as a means of raising the value of lands 
than have the railways. In France every market 
cart, with its broad tire, isa road maker. Ex- 
Postmaster General James will have an article on 
“The Ocean Postal Service ”’ for the April nam- 
ber. Mr. James advocates a letter-rate of two 
cents an ounce for ocean postage, and a reduction 
in the rate on international money-orders. 


— The March Lend a Hand has an article of 
much interest to humanitarians by the Rev. John 
Tanis, in which he gives an account of the great 
‘* People’s Palace’ in the East End of London, and 
its wonderful educational work among the poor. 
‘* Tenement-House Life’’ gives a résumé of the 
subject as discussed at the late general conference 
of the Associated Charities of Boston. Miss Golde 
Bamber writes pathetically of the ‘* Russians in 
Boston,’’ and there are interesting notes on 
‘* Hebrew Immigration.”” The Law and Order 
Department has two able papers by L. E. Dudley 
and A. Wishart. The Intelligence gives the usual 
information concerning clubs, charities, and re 
forms. Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. $2.00 
year; singly, 20 cents. 


— The Catholic World for March has able ar 
ticles on “ Columbus’ Ancestry and Education,” 
by Rev. L. A. Dutton; ‘Sir Edwin Arnold,” by 
T. A. M.; “Dreams and Hallucinations,” by 
William Seton; ‘‘ Cardinal Manning,” by Henry 
Charles Kent: “ Revelations of Divine Love,” by 
Rev. Alfred Young; and on ‘‘ The South Before, 
During, and After the War.’’ This magezine 16 
always strong in the character of its articles, and 
the comments about books are timely and sensible. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. New 
York: Rev. W. D. Hughes, manager. 


— The March number of The Quiver contains 4° 
unusual amount of reading matter. The — 
paper is ‘‘The Beauty of God’s Handiwork. 
The serial ‘‘ The Heiress of Aberstone’’ open® bd 
some dramatic situations. ‘‘ Foxes and Ball- 
finches,” the title of a paper that warns us to be 
ware of our little faults, precedes a highly inter 
esting account of ‘‘ Wolsey’s Palace ’’ as Hany 
Court is called. Under the title ‘A Modern 
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former,’’ We are given an interesting account of 
the pious and patriotic Allesandro Gavazzi. There 
are short stories, poetry, another serial, ‘‘ Short 
? and other attractions, New York: 
Cassell Pub. Co, Terms, $1.50 a year. 


— Good Housekeeping is, as ever, a welcome 
visitor. The magazine is always filled with valu- 


able instructions and suggestions to the house- 
keeper, and has attractive departments for the 
young people. The stories, poetry, selections, and 
compilations are of @ high order, Springfield, 
Mass.: Clark W. Bryan & Co. ring fi 


— The March Wide Awake is a most attractive 


issue of this favorite magazine. There is regding 
and pictorial matter enough to last the children 
for a long time, for everything in the magazine is 
worth the reading and re-reading. 
Lothrop Co. $2.40 a year. 


— Our Little Ones and the Nursery (Russell 
Pab. Co., Boston) for March, is the daintiest little 


production imaginable. From the little frontis- 
piece to the closing jingle it is ideal for children. 
Terms, $1.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Educational Review, for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Annals of the American Adademy, for March; 
terms. $6.00a year. Philadelphia: American Acad. 
emy of Political and Social Science. 

seribner’s Magazine for March; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“Journal of the Franklin Institute. for March; 
terms, $500 a@ year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

St. Nicholas, for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: The Century Co. 

The Review of Reviews, for March; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: Astor Place, 
Outing, for March, terms, $300 a year. New 
York: Outing Co. 


New 


The Quarterly Register of Current History, for derful 


February; terms, $100a year. Detroit, Mich.: The 
Evening News Associaton. 

Lend a Hand, for March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stilman Smith. 

Germania, for March; terms, $2,00 a year. Man- 
chester. N. H. 

The Quiver, for April; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 
Cassell Pub. Co. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for March; terms, 
g1.50a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Health, for March; terms, $100 a year, Boston: 
Health Pub. Co. 

Political Science Quarterly, for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for April; terms, $350 a year, 
New York: Caasell Pup, Co. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications or Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c.,—send t0 William Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New York. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Breadway 


NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hlisvl Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics a Alge ° 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessens in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Physielogy and Hygiene. 

-D. WILLIAMS, 4 H. I. SMI 
151 Wabash Ave.. 5 Somerset 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline ‘laps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. y. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoon, Mor. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Southern Teachers Agency, 


TEACKERS WANTED to take 
positions all over Ad 
7. P. EDWARDS, Manager, 
_[Tel. 451.] Minnis Block, Knoxville, Tenn. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
meen) of both sexes, for Universities, Col eges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references 
IAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
W YORK CITY. 


NE 
é W 
sEvery:Day:,. 
$ $WANT 
Capable teachers, both men and women for positions 
in all states, grades of work and atall salaries. Our 
new forms now ready and business for September ’92 
has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 
you @ vacancy in your school? Will you be our 
correspondent? It will pay you. Write fully enclos- 
ing stamps. Address, NEW YORK EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU, H. 8. Manager, 
Clinton Place, New York. Estabished 1SSs. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 


the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
success of our well tried 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 


Employers served without ‘charge. 
NO FEE for registration. Commission only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th St., New York, 


Better Positions 


can usually be secured by first class teachers through 
the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
A steady demand for capable Normal and College 
graduates, in all departments. Our facilities are un- 
equalled! Do not wait till toolate! New blanks and 
testimonials. Write fully to H.S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
2% Clinton Plaee, New York. Established 1888. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering,” Itisa desirable position 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 


apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, .Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. - 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
~~ _Open to both sexes. -Address the Registrar. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. Military Drill ander U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
best school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
—_ I will take them in oxehaiy for books you 
y need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND WABASH Avz., CHIOAGO, ILL. 


EMPIRE and the British People. Beau- 
12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
elightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of . 
oe yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
esten ajeom use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
its , With its pesegragne of uniformly easy length, 
ee and type of the very best, and ita illustrations 
and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
or sale at all bookstores 
receipt of public , or will be mailed upon 


T 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a high 
grade Literary Review, only 
$1.00 a year, monthly includ- 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


BEADERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 


A Complete History of Britain 


principal. 


Principal, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 

For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
H. Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
0. C. Rounpbs, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL 
S F FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 

ELLEN Principal. 

‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 

A. G. Boyp=n, A.M. 


“TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
P catalogues, address the 
For Ladies only. For DE Hagar. PhD. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bot 


h sexes. 


dress 
wer G. Gaeewoven. Prineipal. 


| WANTED to try you. Conductor Henry R. Sanford wrote us on Mirch 16. He had telegraphed for us to send 
@ man to teach classics in Penn Yan Academy, to take the place of a teacher disabled by sickness. 
A glance at our list showed that we had just the man—college graduate, fine classical scholar, capital fellow, and 
just now disengaged because only last week he had accepted a recommendation to another place. So we 
telegraphed to him to atart for Penn Yan by first train, telegraphed to Mr. Sanford about him, and dismissed the 
matter from our mind as settled. The next day came two letters,one from Mr. Sanford thanking us for doing so 
well by the achool and hoping our candidate would be one of those exasperatingly disapointing ones which 
on hand without delay; another from our candidate. T0 announced that it was not quite good enough an offer 
to warrant bim in giving up his present employment before the end of the month. In five minutes three more 
telegrams had gone out—two asking candidates if they could accept the place if offered; a third advising the can- 
didate to take the first train for Penn Yan. He did, and he got the place; one of the others would have accepted 
the place if he had not. So within 48 hours after the vacancy was known, it was satisfactorily filled. Had not our 
first candidate stood in his own tight it would have been filled within 24 hours and without any one 
else knowing of it except the man selected. TRY YOU. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCYe C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
of the School and College Bureau of Elmhaorat 


A EW HANDBOOK (Chicago), lll,, is now ready. Send for it, ard 


note: 1. Che hundreds ot positions this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city schools, 
ete. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educational 
work, and in all parts of thecountry. 3. That its methods are rationai and intelligent,and not ‘‘ hearsay ” 
or‘ haphazard” It is of value to every ambitious teacher. (C. J. ALBERT, Mgr., ELmHuRST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
toaccept comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we extend 
an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are se strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAfND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,,106 Wabash Av.,\402 Richardson So. St.,/48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


ALBAN TEACHERS’ 

ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best efforts to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa a | pay you to register with us. 

Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., \ Proprs ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
Applicatiim Form, HARLAN P. FRENCH, ; 24 State Street, Albany, New York. 


Pa. Ed. Bureau, 


$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. 


We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 


Fall vacancies to be filled early ; Coliege President, 
$3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 


A llentown, $1500 -$1800; ete. 


Business trans- 
Tue B. 


LANDIS, 
Pa. 


205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies. 50 BROMFIEKLD STRERT, 

Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 

Register without delay. EK. F. FostER, Manager. ‘ 
ARE WANTED at this Agency. 


FIRST-CLASS TEAGHERS 
a registration fee, therefore we 


cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 
graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing & 


good position. Send stamp DAy for blank. 
J - D. KERB, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth 8t, NEWYORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. — 
Teachers seeking Cc. BR, RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


and those be a change at Hoom C, 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New Hngland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 


current year. 
My Dear Sir: Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 
are well satisfied so far. I shall be surprised if she does not succeed. I thank you very much for your 


prompt and able assistance. When in need again, I shall call upon you for help. 
Yours respectfully, 


Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. (Supt.) F. E. PARLIN. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


a WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 
Thus early in the season the Nation! League through its various 
Nye ie State Bureaus, has been called uponto name teachers as follows 
se Pe OL for over 4000 vacancies for next year: 41% Supts. of City Schools ; 
ra HeAGga 616 Prin’s of Town schools; 224 Ward Priu’s for cities; 396 

-> Prin’s of High schools; 488 Assists for same; 635 Grammar, 
Interm. and Prim. teachers; SSI specialists in Depts. of Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Music, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
raphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Synthetic Reading, Physical Cult- 
ure, Literature. Mathematics, Language, and Science; 4187 College 
Presidents and Professors: 76 Nor. School Prin’s anu Teachers; 
#95 Prin’s and teachers for Acad’s, Sem’s, private schools. 

You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 


STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 


Ww. Birmingham. New England, -—-——— Boston. 
MeCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 
Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 
Del -Md.—Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md. New York. —Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie, 
Ga.-Fla.—A. H. Beale, Milledgeville. Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis. Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Ilinois.—D. H. Smalley, Chicago. Pennsylvania.— Benjamin Evans, Pitteburg. 
Iowa.-Neb — Frank BE. Fiummer, Des Moines. South Dakota,—Clarence C. Bras, Mitchell. 
Kansas.—U. P. Shull, Wichita, Tennessee.—Samuel Hixaon, Chattanooga, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. Virginia—W. Virginia. Richmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris,,Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


KERCISES for ARBOR DAY| CARDS 


WITH Ling System. 
Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. By F. A. MORSE, 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 94 ete Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass, 


N 


BUREAUS 


SUPPLIES 


Lansing, Mich. 


WRITING TO ADVERTIERSS 


please mention this Journal. 


Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO. 


NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


ARE THE 
STANDARD 


Worcester’s 
School Dictionaries 


SPELLING, 
PRONUNCIATION, 
DIVISION. 


They contain more Words than 
any Others of Similar Grade, and 
are the Latest School Dictionaries 
Published. The new Academic, 
Comprehensive, and New School & 
are New Books. The Revision has 
resulted in the Insertion of all the | 
more Common New Words. Re- | 
set from New Type, and containing 
New Illustrations. 


“I have always regarded Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary as the true 
representative of English Orthog- 
raphy and Pronunciation.”— PRES. 
BARTLETT, of Dartmouth College. 


“«Worcester’s Dictionaries 
should be used by the youth of the 
country, and adopted in the 
common schools.’— Vew York 
Evening Post. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


Profusely Illustrated. 688 pages. Large 
12mo. Half roan. $1.40. 

Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 
Profusely Illustrated. 384 pages. 16mo. 


Half roan. 48 cents. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 390 pages. 
Half roan. 80 cents. 


i 
| 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary. 


688 pages. 8vo. Half roan. $1.50.: 
Adopted and used in New York City, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Cambridge, St. Louis, Lowell, and hun- 
dreds of cities and towns throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Recently adopted for the States of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


Address the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


7 


Booksellers, Stationers, Importers, 


-717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Send 


31 East St. NY¥ 6 Hancock Ave. 122-124 Wabash Ave (h 
BOSTON 


Prospectus & \ntroduckory Prices 


W.B.POweLL AM 
CHOICE IN MATTER 

CHOICE !N [LLUSTRATIONS 
EDVCATIONAL IN METHOD 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable 


long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 
the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 


These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
16 Astor Pl., New York. 


7 Park Street, Boston. 


for educational purposes having been adupted after 


and put up in packages ready for school use. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. C. WESL 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. _ " = 
ee Sprivg term opems March 8 Address for Illustrated Catal 


eow Odd Fellows Build 


EY EMERSON, M.D., LL. D., Presmpent. 


e. 
HENRY SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, 
ing, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


The following letter was prepared, 
and many of them type written, with 
the expectation of mailing them to 
the teachers of New England, but 
upon learning of the facilities of the 
JourNAL oF Epvucation the plan 
was changed and the invitations ex- 


tended through our columns. . 


NICHOLAS 


for Young FoiKs 


April number now ready. 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 
receive by return mail, *‘ Marts Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 


same. Address 
THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
(1) VANDALIA, ILL. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside to come apart, Fits any 
beok from 32mo to Svo, withent cutting. 
Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
8 East 14TH St., NEw YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 


END for our new Catalogue of 
** Teachers’ Tielps,” 


including list of 
lackboard Stencils. 


No ome 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


When You Come to New York we Want to See You. 


We are living on Astor Place, in Clinton Hall, Room 22. 
our goods to be found anywhere, outside of Springfield. 


well, in all its variety. And the SCHOOL DEVICES demand considerable 


may be interested in the array of Educational Games. 


desired. 
make you understand it. 
duction in the educational line is TH 


New York Office and Salesroom: 


We have been comrades with our business since 1860, and w 


Drawing Implements and M 


We have there the best sample room filled with 
It takes space to show the KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


room. And when you drop in you 


You can buy at retail or leave your order for any amount 
I e ought to understand it. 
Will you help us by sending for our catalogue, 
E SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER, 1 ts i 

like some of our Tracts about Teaching Color. Lo aans 


We are trying to 

Our latest pro- 
Perhaps you would 
aterial always a specialty. 


issued February 1? 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS 


OPERAS AND OPERETTAS 
OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS, py¢, 


Cantatas for Singing Schools and Societies 


ESTHER THE BEAUTIFUL QUEE 
BRADBURY. This Cantata is too wen 
description; it has had an enormous sale. Time of meee 
entation, two hoarse; full instructions in the. 
Orchestral parte may be rented, $5.00 a month) Pri 

cents. BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST, OR THE 
BABYLON, 7°. F. Root. A dramatic Cantata in t F 
scenes, with fine solos, part songs. and choruses. 13.0" 
characters; Jewish costumes. Price, 50 cents, ji" 
GRIM FATHERS, by G. F. Root. A histories! 
of Colonial times; not dramatic. Price, 5) 0‘ 
libretto 12 cents. Other good Cantatas are DANIEL (5 
cents, RUTH AND BOAZ (paper 65 cents). = 


FOR FEMALE VOICES ONLY. 


In this class are TWIN SISTERS (easy and p| 
Price, 40 cents. PICNIC (no action, DO dialogue tt 
hour of solos, trios, choruses, etc.) Price, 75 cot 
MAUD IRVING (with dialogue and action.) Price i 
cents. NEW FLOWER QUEEN; a bright Uanteta ty 
festive occasions, not difficult. Time, 2 hours, {; 
characters. Price, 60 cents. ’ 


FOR CHILDREN. 


THE MERRY COMPANY, OR CADET’S PICNIC: In 
troducing melodie from The Mikado, The Mascot 
Patience, etc., with other popular airs. Price, 40 cent, 
SCHOOL FESTIVAL; A pretty Cantata for achoo 
exhibitions. It is instructive and simple; no scenery 
Price, 25 cents. VOICES OF NATUR 
interesting; one hour in length. Introduces birds, an 
mals, insects and flowers. Price, 40 cents. STRANGE 
VISITORS, OR A MEETING OF NATIONS, by J. ¢ 
Maoky. 20 children, in the costumes of taries, and 
characteristic national songs; a little dialogue. Price 
30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. HOUR IN FAIRYLAND) 
Five scenes, very simple; time one hour and a halt’ 
parts may be rented, £5.00 per month.) 

ce, 50 cents. DAY IN THE WOODS, by Gaznaim 
Excellent music, easy for children, but very bright 
Some recitations; a charming Cantata. Price. 40 cents 
$3.60 per dozen. KINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE (by 
MR8. BORDMAN, in three acts.) Price, 25 cents; g2 98 
a dozen. A TRIP TO EUROPE (jusc issued, in three 
scenes.) Price, 30 cents; $3 00 per dozen. THE DAIRY 
MAID’S SUPPER (for church festivals; with music and 
illustrative pletere). Price, 20 cents; $1.89 yer dozen 
THE RAINBOW FESTIVAL (for a fair or church enter. 
taiument, in two scenes; very pretty tableaux). Price 
20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


FOR MALE AND FEMALE VOICES. 


and very pretty. Price, 40 cents; $360 per dozen 
GYPSY EE in two acts; easy costumes and 
scenery. xceptionally good music. (Orchestra parts 
ca .) Price, 60 cts. QUIXOTIC QUAKERS 
(a droll dialogue, with bright, humorus music.) Price 
30 cents; $3.00 per dozen. THE JOLLY FARMERS 
(For high schools, amateur clubs, etc ). Price, 40 cents 

0 per dozen. HEROES OF ’76: (dramatic Cantats 
of the Revolution, in three acts). Price, #1. Words 
only, 10 cents. 

Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White ‘Au.omatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For “Musical instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
C. Haynes & Oo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, |. 


For Musicat People 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation, W. Root’s New Course in Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice. ‘The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price ot 


each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00 in cloth. Story 
of a Musical Lise, by Geo. F, Root. A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best. known composers. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs, The best collection in the mar 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pes 
Price 50 cents, Anthem Jewels, by P 
Danks. Anthems for opening and gg of 
services, offertory, etc., etc., 64 pages. Price 
¥ cents, Collections of Latest and Best 
Focal and Instrumental Music, Compe 
lists of contents furnished on application. 

HE contains anthems an‘ 
MUSICAL VISITOR organists, in addition 

rice 15 cents a ec oa year. Specia 
terms clubs, 
—PUBLISHED 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co., } The John Church Ce. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 St., New York 


TEACHERS 
Should Stady it 
SHORTHAND ay it at Home 
You will be called upon to teach it some day. Th 
Journal of Education, in speaking of the superior 
of the Isaac PITMAN system, says: . 
‘* No other system caters for the school like eon by 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taug! 4 
schools for, the the parents of children will deman rr 
Get “ The Manual of Phonography ” by Isaac O 
man. post free, 40 cts. A complete instruction bo 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St.. New Yor! 


SCHOOL BUILDING FOR RENT. 


We now have, nearly completed, a three story 
brick building, designed for female schoo! ; 4nd ¥™ 
for a reasonable rental, lease it to some “ee 
capable of conducting a first-class school for en 
and young ladies. Applications solicited. Full re 
erences required. Address, 


TRUSTEES FRENCH INSTITUTE, 


KNOXVILL 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOG 


Send for Circular. 


Y, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N. 


Stuffed Animal-= 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Mode!*: 
Invertebrates- 
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Pe GARDEN OF SINGING FLOWERS, by Ho psy, 
One simple scene; the only characters are the gar 
— : ner and the different flowers: the music is sino 
y 
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